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THE STEVENSON READER 

I. KIDNAPPED. 

' You see, Davie/ resumed my uncle, as soon as lie 
saw that I had done, 'I have a venture with this 
man Hoseason, the captain of a trading brig, the 
Covenant, of Dysart. Now, if you and me was to 
walk over with yon lad, I could see the captain at 
the Hawes, or maybe on board the Covenant, if there 
was papers to be signed; and so far from a loss of 
time, we can jog on to the lawyer, Mr. Rankeillor's. 
After a' that's ctome and gone, ye would be swier^ 
to believe me upon my naked word; but yell can 
believe Rankeillor. He's factor to half the gentry 
in these parts ; an auld man, forby ; highly respeckit ; 
and he kenned your father.' 

I stood awhile and thought. I was going to some 
place of shipping, which was doubtless populous, and 
where my uncle durst attempt no violence, and, 
indeed, even the society of the cabin-boy so far pro- 
tected me. Once there, I believed I could force on 
the visit to the lawyer, even if my uncle were now 
insincere in proposing it ; and perhaps, in the bottom 

* Unwilling. 

A 
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of my heart, I wished a nearer view of the sea and 
ships. You are to remember I had lived all my life 
in the inland hills, and just two days before had my 
first sight of the firth lying like a blue floor, and the 
sailed ships moving on the face of it, no bigger than 
toys. One thing with another, I made up my mind. 

' Very well,* says I, ' let us go to the ferry.' 

My uncle got into his hat and coat, and buckled 
an old rusty cutlass on; and then we trod the fire 
but, locked the door, and set forth upon our walk. 

The wind, being in that cold quarter, the north- 
west, blew nearly in our faces as we went. It was 
the month of June; the grass was all white with 
daisies and the trees with blossom ; but, to judge by 
our blue nails and aching wrists, the time might have 
been winter and the whiteness a December frost. 

Uncle Ebenezer trudged in the ditch, jogging from 
side to side like an old plowman coming home from 
work. He never said a word the whole way ; and I 
was thrown for talk on the cabin-boy. He told me 
his name was Kansome and that he had followed 
the sea since he was nine, but could not say how 
old he was, as he had lost his reckoning. He showed 
me tattoo marks, baring his breast in the teeth of the 
wind and in spite of my remonstrances, for I thought 
it was enough to kill him ; he swore horribly when- 
ever he remembered, but more like a silly schoolboy 
than a man; and boasted of many wild and bad 
things that he had done — stealthy thefts, false 
accusations, ay, and even murder ; but all with such 
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a dearth of likelihood in the details, and such a weak 
and crazy swagger in the delivery, as disposed me 
rather to pity than to believe him. 

I asked him of the brig (which he declared was the 
finest ship that sailed) and of Captain Hoseason, in 
whose praise he was equally loud. Heasy-oasy (for 
so he still named the skipper) was a man, by his 
account, that minded for nothing either in heaven 
or earth ; one that, as people said, would * crack on 
all sail into the day of judgment;' rough, fierce, 
unscrupulous, and brutal; and all this my poor 
cabin-boy had taught himself to admire as some- 
thing seaman-like and manly. He would only admit 
one flaw in his idol. He ain't no seaman/ he ad- 
mitted. 'That's Mr. Shuan that navigates the brig; 
he's the finest seaman in the trade, only for drink; 
and I tell you I believe it! Why, look 'ere,' and 
turning down his stocking, he showed me a great, 
raw, red wound that made my blood run cold. ' He 
done that — Mr. Shuan done it,' he said, with an air 
of pride. 

* What ! ' I cried, * do you take such savage usage 
at his hands? Why, you are no slave to be so 
handled ? ' 

' No,' said the poor moon-calf, changing his tune at 
once, ' and so he '11 find I See 'ere ; ' and he showed 
me a great case-knife, which he told me was stolen. 
' 0,' says he, * let me see him try ; I dare him to ; I '11 
do for him! 0, he ain't the first!' And he con- 
firmed it with a poor, silly, ugly oath. 
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I have never felt such d. pity for any one in this 
wide world as I felt for that half-witted creature. 

' Have you no friends ? ' said I. 

He said he had a father in some English seaport, 
I forget which. * He was a fine man too/ he said ; 

* but he 's dead/ 

*In Heaven's name/ cried I, 'can you find no 
reputable life on shore ? ' 

*0, no!' says he, winking and looking very sly; 
'they would put me to a trade. I know a trick 
worth two of that, I do ! ' 

I asked him what trade could be so dreadful as 
the one he followed, where he ran the continual peril 
of his life, not alone from wind and sea, but by the 
horrid cruelty of those who were his masters. He 
said it was very true ; and then began to praise the 
life, and tell what a pleasure it was to get on shore 
with money in his pocket, and spend it like a man, 
and buy apples, and swagger, and surprise what he 
called stick-in-the-mud boys. * And then it 's not 
all as bad as that,* says he ; * there 's worse off than 
me: there's the twenty-pounders. 0, laws! you 
should see them taking on. Why, I 've seen a man 
as old as you, I dessay ' — (to him I seemed old) — 

* ah, and he had a beard, too — well, and as soon as 
we cleaned out of the river, and he had the drug out 
of his head — my ! how he cried and carried on ! I 
made a fine fool of him, I tell you ! And then there 's 
little 'uns, too : O, little by me ! I tell you, I keep 
them in order. When we carry little 'uns, I have a 
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rope's end of my own to woUop 'em/ And so he ran 
on, until it came in on me that what he meant by 
twenty-pounders were those unhappy criminals who 
were sent over-seas to slavery in North America, or 
the still more unhappy innocents who were kidnapped 
or trepanned (as the word went) for private interests 
or vengeance. 

From * Kidnapped^* by permission of CasseU and Co, Ltd, 
II. THE FLIGHT IN THE HEATHER. 

The last time I woke I seemed to come back from 
farther away, and thought the sun had taken a great 
start in the heavens. I looked at the sprig of heath, 
and at that I could have cried aloud: for I saw I 
had betrayed my trust. My head was nearly turned 
with fear and shame; and at what I saw, when I 
looked out around me on the moor, my heart was 
like dying in my body. For sure enough, a body of 
horse-soldiers had come down during my sleep, and 
were drawing near to us from the south-east, spread 
out in the shape of a fan and riding their horses to 
and fro in the deep parts of the heather. 

When I waked Alan, he glanced first at the soldiers, 
then at the mark and the position of the sun, and 
knitted his brows with a sudden, quick look, both 
ugly and anxious, which was all the reproach I had 
of him. 

* What are we to do now ? ' I asked. 

* We 11 have to play at being hares,' said he. * Do 
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ye see yon mountain ? ' pointing to one on the north- 
eastern sky. 

' Ay/ said I. 

' Well, then/ says he, * let us strike for that. Its 
name is Ben Alder ; it is a wild, desert mountain full 
of hills and hollows, and if we can win to it before 
the morn, we may do yet.' 

' But, Alan,' cried I, * that will take us across the 
very coming of the soldiers ! ' 

' I ken that fine,' said he ; ' but if we are driven 
back on Appin, we are two dead men. So now, David 
man, be brisk ! ' 

With that he began to run forward on his hands 
and knees with an incredible quickness, as though it 
were his natural way of going. All the time, too^ he 
kept winding in and out in the lower parts of the 
moorland where we were the best concealed. Some 
of these had been burned or at least scathed with 
fire ; and there rose in our faces (which were close to 
the ground) a blinding, choking dust as fine as smoke. 
The water was long out ; and this posture of running 
on the hands and knees brings an overmastering 
weakness and weariness, so that the joints ache and 
the wrists faint under your weight. 

Now and then, indeed, where was a big bush of 
heather, we lay awhile, and panted, and putting aside 
the leaves, looked back at the dragoons. They had 
not spied us, for they held straight on ; a half-troop, I 
think, covering about two miles of ground, and beat- 
ing it mighty thoroughly as they went I had 
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awakened just in time ; a little later, and we must 
have fled in front of them, instead of escaping on one 
side. Even as it was, the least misfortune might 
betray us ; and now and again, when a grouse rose 
out of the heather with a clap of wings, we lay as 
still as the dead and were afraid to breathe. 

The aching and faintness of my body, the labour- 
ing of my heart, the soreness of my hands, and the 
smarting of my throat and eyes in the continual 
smoke of dust and ashes, had soon grown to be so 
unbearable that I would gladly have given up. 
Nothing but the fear of Alan lent me enough of a 
false kind of courage to continue. As for himself 
(and you are to bear in mind that he was cumbered 
with a greatcoat) he had first turned crimson, but as 
time went on the redness began to be mingled with 
patches of white ; his breath cried and whistled as it 
came ; and his voice, when he whispered his observa- 
tions in my ear during our halts, sounded like nothing 
human. Yet he seemed in no way dashed in spirits, 
nor did he at all abate in his activity ; so that I was 
driven to marvel at the man's endurance. 

At length, in the first gloaming of the night, we 
heard a trumpet sound, and looking back from among 
the heather, saw the troop beginning to collect. A 
little after, they had built a fire and camped for the 
night, about the middle of the waste. 

At this I begged and besought that we might lie 
down and sleep. 

* There shall be no sleep the night ! ' said Alan. 
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' From now on, these weary dragoons of yours will 
keep the crown of the muirland, and none will get 
out of Appin but winged fowls. We got through in 
the nick of time, and shall we jeopard what we 've 
gained ? Na, na, when the day comes, it shall find 
you and me in a fast place on Ben Alder/ 

* Alan,' I said, * it 's not the want of will : it 's the 
strength that I want. If I could, I would ; but as 
sure as I 'm alive I cannot/ 

* Very well, then,' said Alan. 1 11 carry ye/ 

I looked to see if he were jesting ; but no, the little 
man was in dead earnest ; and the sight of so much 
resolution shamed me. 

' Lead away ! ' said I. ' I '11 follow.' 

He gave me one look as much as to say, ' Well 
done, David ! ' and off he set again at his top speed. 

It grew cooler and even a little darker (but not 
much) with the coming of the night. The sky was 
cloudless; it was still early in July, and pretty far 
north; in the darkest part of that night, you would 
have needed pretty good eyes to read, but for all that, 
I have often seen it darker in a winter mid-day. 
Heavy dew fell and drenched the moor like rain; 
and this refreshed me for awhile. When we stopped 
to breathe, and I had time to see all about me, the 
clearness and sweetness of the night, the shapes of 
the hills like things asleep, and the fire dwindling away 
behind us, like a bright spot in the midst of the moor, 
anger would come upon me in a clap that I must still 
drag myself in agony and eat the dust like a worm. 
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By what I have read in books, I think few that 
have held a pen were ever really wearied, or they 
would write of it more strongly. I had no care of 
my life, neither past nor future, and I scarce remem- 
bered there was such a lad as David Balfour ; I did 
not think of myself, but just of each fresh step which 
I was sure would be my last, with despair — and of 
Alan, who was the cause of it, with hatred. Alan 
was in the right trade as a soldier ; this is the ofl&cer's 
part to make men continue to do things, they know 
not wherefore, and when, if the choice was offered, 
they would lie down where they were and be killed. 
And I dare say I would have made a good enough 
private ; for in these last hours, it never occurred to 
me that I had any choice but just to obey as long as 
I was able, and die obeying. 

Day began to come in, after years, I thought ; and 
by that time we were past the greatest danger, and 
could walk upon our feet like men, instead of crawling 
like brutes. But, dear heart have mercy ! what a 
pair we must have made, going double like old grand- 
fathers, stumbling like babes, and as white as dead 
folk. Never a word passed between us ; each set his 
mouth and kept his eyes in front of him, and lifted 
up his foot and set it down again, like people lifting 
weights at a country play ; all the while, with the 
moorfowl crying ' peep ! ' in the heather, and the light 
coming slowly clearer in the east. 

Frmn * Kidnapped^ by permission of Cassell and Co. Ltd. 
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III. CLUNY MACPHERSON. 

It was certainly a strange place, and we had a 
strange host. In his long hiding, Cluny had grown 
to have all manner of precise habits, like those of an 
old maid. He had a particular place, where no one 
else must sit ; the Cage was arranged in a particular 
way, which none must disturb ; cookery was one of 
his chief fancies, and even while he was greeting us 
in, he kept an eye to the coUops. 

It appears he sometimes visited or received visits 
from his wife and one or two of his nearest friends, 
under the cover of night ; but for the most part lived 
quite alone, and communicated only with his sen- 
tinels and the gillies that waited on him in the Cage. 
The first thing in the morning, one of them, who 
was a barber, came and shaved him, and gave him 
the news of the country, of which he was immoder- 
ately greedy. There was no end to his questions; 
he put them as earnestly as a child ; and at some of 
the answers, laughed out of all bounds of reason, and 
would break out again laughing at the mere memory, 
hours after the barber was gone. 

To be sure, there might have been a purpose in his 
questions ; for though he was thus sequestered, and 
like the other landed gentlemen of Scotland, stripped 
by the late Act of Parliament of legal powers, he still 
exercised a patriarchal justice in his clan. Disputes 
were brought to him in his hiding-hole to be decided; 
and the men of his country, who would have snapped 
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their fingers at the Court of Session, laid aside 
revenge and paid down money at the bare word of 
this forfeited and hunted outlaw. When he was 
angered, which was often enough, he gave his com- 
mands and breathed threats of punishment like any 
king; and his gillies trembled and crouched away 
from him like children before a hasty father. With 
each of them, as he entered, he ceremoniously shook 
hands, both parties touching their bonnets at the 
same time in a military manner. Altogether, I had 
a fair chance to see some of the inner workings of 
a Highland clan ; and this with a proscribed, fugitive 
chief; his country conquered; the troops riding upon 
all sides in quest of him, sometimes within a mile 
of where he lay ; and when the least of the ragged 
fellows whom he rated and threatened could have 
made a fortune by betraying him. 

On that first day, as soon as the coUops were 
ready, Cluny gave them with his own hand a squeeze 
of a lemon (for he was well supplied with luxuries) 
and bade us draw in to our meal. 

' They,' said he, meaning the coUops, ' are such as 
I gave His Koyal Highness in this very house ; bating 
the lemon-juice, for at that time we were glad to get 
the meat and never fashed for kitchen. Indeed, 
there were mair dragoons than lemons in my country 
in the year forty-six.' 

I do not know if the coUops were truly very good, 
but my heart rose against the very sight of them, 
and I could eat but little. All the while Cluny 
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entertained us with stories of Prince Charlie's stay 
in the Cage, giving us the very words of the speakers, 
and rising from his place to show us where they 
stood. By these, I gathered the prince was a 
gracious, spirited boy, like the son of a race of polite 
kings, but not so wise as Solomon. I gathered, too, 
that while he was in the Cage, he was often drunk ; 
so the fault that has since, by all accounts, made 
such a wreck of him, had even then begun to show 
itself. 

We were no sooner done eating, than Cluny 
brought out an old, thumbed, greasy pack of cards, 
such as you may find in a mean inn ; and his eyes 
brightened in his face as he proposed that we should 
fall to playing. 

Now, this was one of the things I had been 
brought up to eschew like disgrace; it being held 
by my father neither the part of a Christian, nor 
yet of a gentleman, to set his own livelihood and 
fish for that of others, on the cast of painted paste- 
board. To be sure, I might have pleaded my fatigue, 
which was excuse enough ; but I thought it behooved 
that I should bear a testimony. I must have got 
very red in the face, but I spoke steadily, and told 
them I had no call to be a judge of others, but for 
my own part, it was a matter in which I had no 
clearness. 

Cluny stopped mingling the cards. 'What is 
this ? ' says he. ' What kind of Whiggish, canting 
talk is this, for the house of Cluny Macpherson ? ' 
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'I will put my hand in the fire for Mr. Balfour, 
says Alan. *He is an honest and a mettle gentle- 
man, and I would have ye bear in mind who says it. 
I bear a king's name,' says he, cocking his hat ; * and 
I and any that I call friend are company for the 
best. But the gentleman is tired, and should sleep ; 
if he has no mind to the cartes, it will never hinder 
you and me. And I 'm fit and willing, sir, to play ye 
any game that ye can name.' 

'Sir,' says Cluny, *in this poor house of mine, I 
would have ye to ken that any gentleman may follow 
his pleasure. If your friend would like to stand on 
his head, he is welcome. And if either he, or you, 
or any other man, is not preceesely satisfied, I will 
be proud to step outside with him.' 

I had no will that these two friends should cut 
their throats for my sake. 

' Sir,* said I, ' I am very wearied, as Alan says ; and 
what 's more, as you are a man that likely has sons of 
your own, I may tell you it was a promise to my 
father.' 

Froin * Kidnapped,* by permission ofCassell and Co. Ltd. 



IV. CHRISTMAS AT SEA 



The sheets were frozen hard, and they cut the naked 

hand; 
The decks were like a slide, where a seaman scarce 

could stand ; 
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The wind was a nor' waster, blowing squally off the 

sea ; 
And cliffs and spouting breakers were the only things 

a-lee. 

They heard the surf a-roaring before the break of 

day; 
But 'twas only with the peep of light we saw how ill 

we lay. 
We tumbled every hand on deck instanter, with a 

shout, 
And we gave her the maintopsl, and stood to go 

about. 

All day we tacked and tacked between the South 

Head and the North ; 
All day we hauled the frozen sheets, and got no 

further forth ; 
All day as cold as charity, in bitter pain and dread. 
For very life and nature we tacked from head to 

head. 

We gave the South a wider berth, for there the tide- 
race roared ; 

But every tack we made we brought the North Head 
close aboard ; 

So 's we saw the cliffs and houses, and the breakers 
running high, 

And the coastguard in his garden, with his glass 
against his eye. 
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The frost was on the village roofs as white as ocean 
foam; 

The good red fires were burning bright in every long- 
shore home ; 

The windows sparkled clear, and the chimneys 
volleyed out ; 

And I vow we sniffed the victuals as the vessel went 
about. 

The bells upon the church were rung with a mighty 

jovial cheer; 
For it's just that I should tell you how (of all days 

in the year) 
This day of our adversity was blessed Christmas 

morn, 
And the house above the coastguard's was the house 

where I was born. 

O well I see the pleasant room, the pleasant faces 

there, 
My mother's silver spectacles, my father's silver 

hair; 
And well I see the firelight, like a flight of homely 

elves, 
Go dancing round the china-plates that stand upon 

the shelves. 

And well I knew the talk they had, the talk that was 

of me. 
Of the shadow on the household and the son that 

went to sea ; 
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And O the wicked fool I seemed, in every kind of way, 
To be here and hauling frozen ropes on blessed 
Christmas Day. 

They lit the high sea-light, and the dark began 

to fall. 
All hands to loose topgallant sails,* I heard the 

captain calL 
* By the Lord, she 11 never stand it, our first mate, 

Jackson, cried. 
... * It *s the one way or the other, Mr. Jackson,' he 

replied. 

She staggered to her bearings, but the sails were new 

and good. 
And the ship smelt up to windward just as though 

she understood. 
As the winter's day was ending, in the entry of the 

night, 
We cleared the weary headland, and passed below 

the light. 

And they heaved a mighty breath, every soul on 

board but me. 
As they saw her nose again pointing handsome out 

to sea ; 
But all that I could think of, in the darkness and the 

cold, 
Was just that I was leaving home and my folks were 

growing old. 

From * Ballads f published by Chatto and Windus, 
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V. DAVID AND ALAN. 



The second night, or rather the peep of the third 
day, found us upon a very open hill, so that we could 
not follow our usual plan and He down immediately 
to eat and sleep. Before we had reached a place of 
shelter, the grey had come pretty clear, for though it 
still rained, the clouds ran higher ; and Alan, looking 
in my face, showed some marks of concern. 

' Ye had better let me take your pack,' said he, for 
perhaps the ninth time since we had parted from the 
scout beside Loch Kannoch. 

' I do very well, I thank you,' said I, as cold as 
ice. 

Alan flushed darkly. * I '11 not offer it again,' he 
said. ' I 'm not a patient man, David.' 

' I never said you were,' said I, which was exactly 
the rude, silly speech of a boy of ten. 

Alan made no answer at the time, but his conduct 
answered for him. Henceforth, it is to be thought, 
he quite forgave himself for the aiFair at Cluny's; 
cocked his hat again, walked jauntily, whistled airs, 
and looked at me upon one side with a provoking 
smile. 

The third night we were to pass through the 
western end of the country of Balquhidder. It came 
clear and cold, with a touch in the air like frost, and 
a northerly wind that blew the clouds away and made 
the stars bright. The streams were full, of course, 
and still made a great noise among the hills ; but I 

B 
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observed that Alan thought no more upon the Kelpie 
and was in high good spirits. As for me, the change 
of weather came too late ; I had lain in the mire 
so long that (as the Bible has it) my very clothes 
' abhorred me * ; I was dead weary, deadly sick and 
full of pains and shiverings ; the chill of the wind 
went through me, and the sound of it confused my 
ears. In this poor state I had to bear from my com- 
panion something in the nature of a persecution. 
He spoke a good deal, and never without a taunt. 
'Whig' was the best name he had to give me. 
* Here,' he would say, ' here *s a dub for ye to jump, 
my Whiggie! I ken you're a fine jumper!' And 
so on ; all the time with a gibing voice and face. 

I knew it was my own doing, and no one else's ; 
but I was too miserable to repent. I felt I could 
drag myself but little further ; pretty soon, I must 
lie down and die on these wet mountains like a 
sheep or a fox, and my bones must whiten there 
like the bones of a beast. My head was light, 
perhaps ; but I began to love the prospect, I began 
to glory in the thought of such a death, alone in 
the desert, with the wild eagles besieging my last 
moments. Alan would repent then, I thought; he 
would remember, when I was dead, how much he 
owed me, and the remembrance would be torture. 
So I went like a sick, silly, and bad-hearted school- 
boy, feeding my anger against a fellow-man, when I 
would have been better on my knees, crying on God 
for mercy. And at each of Alan's taunts, I hugged 
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myself. Ah ! ' thinks I to myself, ' I have a better 
taunt in readiness; when I lie down and die, you 
will feel it like a buffet in your face; ah, what a 
revenge ! ah, how you will regret your ingratitude 
and cruelty!' 

All the while, I was growing worse and worse. 
Once I had fallen, my legs simply doubling under 
me, and this had struck Alan for the moment ; but I 
was afoot so briskly, and set off again with such a 
natural manner, that he soon forgot the incident. 
Flushes of heat went over me, and then spasms of 
shuddering. The stitch in my side was hardly bear- 
able. At last I began to feel that I could trail 
myself no farther ; and with that, there came on me 
all at once the wish to have it out with Alan, let my 
anger blaze, and be done with my life in a more 
sudden manner. He had just called me 'Whig.' 
I stopped. 

* Mr. Stewart,' said I, in a voice that quivered like 
a fiddle-string, ' you are older than I am, and should 
know your manners. Do you think it either very 
wise or very witty to cast my politics in my teeth ? 
I thought, where folk differed, it was the part of 
gentlemen to differ civilly ; and if I did not, I may 
tell you I could find a better taunt than some of 
yours.' 

Alan had stopped opposite to me, his hat cocked, 
his hands in his breeches pockets, his head a little 
on one side. He listened, smiling evilly, as I could 
see by the starlight ; and when I had done he began 
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to whistle a Jacobite air. It was the air made in 
mockery of General Cope's defeat at Prestonpans : — 

* Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye waukin' yet ? 
And are your drums a-beatin' yet ? ' 

And it came in my mind that Alan, on the day of 
that battle, had been engaged upon the royal side. 

* Why do ye take that air, Mr. Stewart ? * said I. 
* Is that to remind me you have been beaten on both 
sides ? ' 

The air stopped on Alan's lips. David!* said 
he. 

' But it 's time these manners ceased,' I continued ; 
' and I mean you shall henceforth speak civilly of my 
King and my good friends the Campbells.' 

* I am a Stewart ' began Alan. 

* O ! ' says I, ' I ken ye bear a king's name. But 
you are to remember, since I have been in the High- 
lands, I have seen a good many of those that bear it ; 
and the best I can say of them is this, that they 
would be none the worse of washing.' 

* Do you know that you insult me ? ' said Alan, very 
low. 

' I am sorry for that,' said I, ' for I am not done ; 
and if you distaste the sermon, I doubt the pirliecue ^ 
will please you as little. You have been chased in 
the field by the grown men of my party ; it seems a 
poor kind of pleasure to outface a boy. Both the 
Campbells and the Whigs have beaten you; you 

^ A second sermon. 
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have run before them like a hare. It behoves you 
to speak of them as of your betters.* 

Alan stood quite still, the tails of his greatcoat 
clapping behind him in the wind. 

* This is a pity/ he said at last. * There are things 
said that cannot be passed over.' 

' I never asked you to/ said I. * I am as ready as 
yourself/ 

' Ready ? ' said he. 

* Reiady/ I repeated. ^ I am no blower and boaster 
like some that I could name. Come on ! ' And 
drawing my sword, I fell on guard as Alan himself 
had taught me. 

'^ David ! ' he cried. * Are ye daft ? I cannae draw 
upon ye, David. It 's fair murder.' 

'That was your look-out when you msulted me/ 
said I. 

' It *s the truth ! ' cried Alan, and he stood for a 
moment, wringing his mouth in his hand like a man 
in sore perplexity. * It 's the bare truth/ he said, 
and drew his sword. But before I could touch his 
blade with mine, he had thrown it from him and 
fallen to the ground. ' Na, na,' he kept saying, ' na, 
na — I cannae, I cannae.' 

At this the last of my anger oozed all out of me ; 
and I found myself only sick, and sorry, and blank, 
and wondering at myself. I would have given the 
world to take back what I had said ; but a word once 
spoken, who can recapture it ? I minded me of all 
Alan's kindness and courage in the past, how he had 
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helped and cheered and borne with me in our evil 
days ; and then recalled my own insults, and saw that 
I had lost for ever that doughty friend. At the same 
time, the sickness that hung upon me seemed to 
redouble, and the pang in my side was Uke a sword 
for sharpness. I thought I must have swooned where 
I stood. 

This it was that gave me a thought. No apology 
could blot out what I had said ; it was needless to 
think of one, none could cover the offence; but 
where an apology was vain, a mere cry for help 
might bring Alan back to my side. I put my pride 
away from me. ' Alan ! ' I said ; ' if you cannae help 
me, I must just die here.' 

From * Kidnapped f' by permission of Cassell and Co. Ltd, 



VI. THE SEA CHEST. 

My heart was beating fiercely when we two set 
forth in the cold night upon this dangerous venture. 
A full moon was beginning to rise, and peered redly 
through the upper edges of the fog, and this increased 
our haste ; for it was plain, before we came forth again, 
that all would be bright as day, and our departure 
exposed to the eyes of any watchers. We slipped 
along the hedges, noiseless and swift, nor did we see 
or hear anything to increase our terrors, till, to our 
huge relief, the door of the Admiral Benbow had 
closed behind us. 

1 slipped the bolt at once, and we stood and panted 
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for a moment in the dark, alone in the house with the 
dead c iptain's body. Then my mother got a candle 
in the bar, and, holding each other's hands, we 
advanced into the parlour. He lay as we had left 
him, on his back, with his eyes open, and one arm 
stretched out. 

* Draw down the blind, Jim,' whispered my mother ; 
*they might come and watch outside. And now,' 
said she, when I had done so, ' we have to get the key 
off that] and who's to touch it, I should like to 
know ? ' and she gave a kind of sob as she said the 
words. 

I went down on my knees at once. On the floor 
close to his hand there was a little round of paper, 
blackened on the one side. I could not doubt that 
this was the hlack spot ; and, taking it up, I found 
written on the other side, in a very good, clear 
hand, this short message, 'You have till ten 
to-night.' 

' He had till ten, mother,' said I ; and, just as I said 
it, our old clock began striking. This sudden noise 
startled us shockingly ; but the news was good, for it 
was only six. 

' Now, Jim,' she said, ' that key ! ' 

I felt in his pockets, one after another. A few 
small coins, a thimble, and some thread and big 
needles, a piece of pigtail tobacco bitten away at the 
end, his gully with the crooked handle, a pocket com- 
pass, and a tinder-box, were all that they contained, 
and I began to despair. 
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'Perhaps it's round his neck/ suggested my 
mother. 

Overcoming a strong repugnance, I tore open his 
shirt at the neck, and there, sure enough, hanging to 
a bit of tarry string, which I cut with his own gully, 
we found the key. At this triumph we were filled 
with hope, and hurried upstairs, without delay, to the 
little room where he had slept so long, and where his 
box had stood since the day of his arrival. 

It was like any other seaman's chest on the outside, 
the initial ' B ' burned on the top of it with a hot 
iron, and the corners somewhat smashed and broken 
as by long, rough usage. 

' Give me the key,* said my mother, and though the 
lock was very stifi*, she had turned it and thrown back 
the lid in a twinkling. 

A strong smell of tobacco and tar arose from the 
interior, but nothing was to be seen on the top except 
a suit of very good clothes, carefully brushed and 
folded. They had never been worn, my mother said. 
Under that the miscellany began — a quadrant, a tin 
canikin, several sticks of tobacco, two brace of very 
handsome pistols, a piece of bar silver, an old Spanish 
watch, and some other trinkets of little value and 
mostly of foreign make, a pair of compasses mounted 
with brass, and five or six curious West Indian shells. 
It has often set me thinking since that he should have 
carried about these shells with him in his wandering, 
guilty, haunted life. 

In the meantime we found nothing of any value 
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but the silver and the trinkets, and neither of these 
were in our way. Underneath there was an old 
boat-cloak, whitened with sea-salt on many a 
harbour-bar. My mother pulled it up with impa- 
tience, and there lay before us, the last things in 
the chest, a bundle tied up in oil-cloth, and looking 
like papers, and a canvas bag that gave forth, at a 
touch, the jingle of gold. 

' 1 11 show those rogues that I 'm an honest woman/ 
said my mother. ' I '11 have my dues and not a 
farthing over. Hold Mrs. Crossley's bag/ Ajid she 
began to count over the amount of the captain's 
score from the sailor's bag into the one that I was 
holding. 

It was a long, difficult business, for the coins were 
of all countries and sizes — doubloons, and louis-d'ors, 
and guineas, and pieces of eight, and I know not 
what besides, all shaken together at random. The 
guineas, too, were about the scarcest, and it was with 
these only that my mother knew how to make her 
count. 

When we were about halfway through, I suddenly 
put my hand upon her arm, for I had heard in the 
silent, frosty air a sound that brought my heart into 
my mouth — the tap-tapping of the blind man's stick 
upon the frozen road. It drew nearer and nearer, 
while we sat holding our breath. Then it struck 
sharp on the inn door, and then we could hear the 
handle being turned, and the bolt rattling as the 
wretched being tried to enter ; and then there was a 
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long time of silence both within and without. At 
last the tapping recommenced, and to our indescrib- 
able joy and gratitude, died slowly away again until 
it ceased to be heard. 

* Mother/ said I, *take the whole and let's be 
going ; ' for I was sure the bolted door must have 
seemed suspicious, and would bring the whole hornet's 
nest about our ears ; though how thankful I was that 
I had bolted it, none could tell who had never met 
that terrible blind man. 

But my mother, frightened as she was, would not 
consent to take a fraction more than was due to her, 
and was obstinately unwilling to be content with less. 
It was not yet seven, she said, by a long way ; she 
knew her rights, and she would have them ; and she 
was still arguing with me, when a little low whistle 
sounded a good way off upon the hill. 

From ' Treasure Island,' by permission ofCassell and Co. Ltd, 



VII. AT THE SIGN OF THE * SPYGLASS.' 

' Oh,' I cried, ' stop him ! it 's Black Dog ! ' 

* I don't care two coppers who he is,' cried Silver, 
' but he hasn't paid his score. Harry, run and catch 
him.' 

One of the others who was nearest the door leaped 
up and started in pursuit. 

*If he werey Admiral Hawke he shall pay his 
score,' cried Silver; and then, relinquishing my 
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hand, ' Who did you say he was ? ' he asked. ' Black 
what ? ' 

* Dog, sir,' said I. ' Has Mr. Trelawney not told 
you of the buccaneers ? He was one of them/ 

* So ? * cried Silver. * In my house ! Ben, run and 
help Harry. One of those swabs, was he ? Was that 
you drinking with him, Morgan ? Step up here.* 

The man whom he called Morgan — an old, grey- 
haired, mahogany-faced sailor — came forward pretty 
sheepishly, rolling his quid. 

* Now, Morgan,' said Long J ohn, very sternly, * you 
never clapped your eyes on that Black — Black Dog 
before, did you, now V 

* Not I, sir,' said Morgan, with a salute. 

* You didn't know his name, did you ? ' 

* No, sir.' 

* By the powers, Tom Morgan, it 's as good for you ! ' 
exclaimed the landlord. * If you had been mixed up 
with the like of that, you would never have put 
another foot in my house, you may lay to that. And 
what was he saying to you ? ' 

* I don't rightly know, sir,' answered Morgan. 

' Do you call that a head on your shoulders, or a 
blessed dead-eye ? ' cried Long John. * Don't rightly 
know, don't you ? Perhaps you don't happen to ' 
rightly know who you was speaking to, perhaps? 
Come now, what was he jawing — v'yages, cap'ns, 
ships ? Pipe up. What was it ? ' 

*We was a-talkin' of keel-hauling, answered 
Morgan. 
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* Keel-hauling, was you ? and a mighty suitable 
thing, too, and you may lay to that. Get back to 
your place for a lubber, Tom.* 

And then, as Morgan rolled back to his seat, Silver 
added to me, in a confidential whisper that was very 
flattering, as I thought — 

'He's quite an honest man, Tom Morgan, on'y 
stupid. And now,' he ran on again, aloud, ' let *s see 
— Black Dog ? No, I don't know the name, not I. 
Yet I kind of think I 've — ^yes, I 've seen the swab. 
He used to come here with a blind beggar, he used.' 

* That he did, you may be sure,' said I. * I knew 
that blind man, too. His name was Pew.' 

* It was ! ' cried Silver, now quite excited. ' Pew ! 
That were his name for certain. Ah, he looked a 
shark, he did ! If we run down this Black Dog now, 
there 11 be news for Cap'n Trelawney ! Ben's a good 
runner ; few seamen run better than Ben. He should 
run him down, hand over hand, by the powers ! He 
talked o' keel-hauling, did he ? I*ll keel-haul him ! ' 

' See here, now, Hawkins,' said he, * here 's a blessed 
hard thing on a man like me now, ain't it ? There *s 
Cap'n Trelawney — what 's he to think ? Here I have 
this confounded son of a Dutchman sitting in my 
own house, drinking of my own rum! Here you 
comes and tells me of it plain ; and here I let him 
give us all the slip before my blessed dead-lights! 
Now, Hawkins, you do me justice with the cap'n. 
You 're a lad, you are, but yoii 're as smart as paint. 
I see that when you first came in. Now, here it is : 
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Whiat could I do, with this old timber I hobble on ? 
When I was an A B master mariner I'd have come 
up alongside of him, hand over hand, and broached 
him to in a brace of old shakes, I would ; and 
now * 

And then, all of a sudden, he stopped, and his jaw 
dropped as though he had remembered something. 

' The score ! ' he burst out. * Three goes o' rum ! 
Why, shiver my timbers, if I hadn't forgotten my 
score!' 

And, falling on a bench, he laughed until the tears 
Tan down his cheeks. I could not help joining; and 
we laughed together, peal after peal, until the tavern 
rang again. 

* Why, what a precious old sea-calf I am ! ' he said 
at last, wiping his cheeks. * You and me should get 
on wdl, Hawkins, for 1 11 take my davy I should be 
rated ship's boy. But, come, now, stand by to go about.' 

'This wont do. Dooty is dooty, messmates. I '11 put 
on my old cocked hat and step along of you to Cap'n 
Trelawney, and report this here aifair. For, mind 
you, it's serious, young Hawkins; and neither you 
nor me 's come out of it with what I should make so 
bold as to call credit. Nor you neither, says you; 
not smart — none of the pair of us smart. But dash 
my buttons ! that was a good 'un about my score.' 

And he began to laugh again, and that so heartily, 
that though I did not see the joke as he did, I was 
again obliged to join him in his mirth. 

On our little walk along the quays he made him- 
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self the most interesting companion, telling me about 
the different ships that we passed by, their rig, ton- 
nage, and nationality, explaining the work that was 
going forward — how one was discharging, another 
taking in cargo, and a third making ready for sea ; 
and every now and then telling me some little 
anecdote of ships or seamen, or repeating a nautical 
phrase till I had learned it perfectly. I began to see 
that here was one of the best of possible shipmates. 

When we got to the inn, the squire and Doctor 
Livesey were seated together, finishing a quart of ale 
with a toast in it, before they should go aboard the 
schooner on a visit of mspection. 

Long John told the story from first to last, with a 
great deal of spirit and the most perfect truth. ' That 
was how it were, now, weren't it, Hawkins ? ' he would 
say, now and again, and I could always bear him 
entirely out. 

The two gentlemen regretted that Black Dog had 
got away, but we all agreed there was nothing to be 
done, and after he had been complimented. Long 
John took up his crutch and departed. 

Frmii * Treasure Islaiid,' by permission of Cassell and Co, Ltd, 



VIII. A VISIT FROM THE SEA. 

Far from the loud sea beaches 
Where he goes fishing and crying, 

Here in the inland garden 
Why is the sea-gull flying ? 
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Here are no fish to dive for ; 

Here is the com and lea ; 
Here are the green trees rustling. 

Hie away home to sea ! 

Fresh is the river water 

And quiet among the rushes ; 
This is no home for the sea-gull 

But for the rooks and thrushes. 

Pity the bird that has wandered 

Pity the sailor ashore ! 
Hurry him home to the ocean, 

Let him come here no more ! 

High on the sea-cliff' ledges 

The white gulls are trooping and crying, 
Here among rooks and roses 

Why is the sea-gull flying ? 

From * Underwoodsj* published by Ghatto and Windtis. 



IX. WHAT I HEARD IN THE APPLE BARREL. 

* No, not I,' said Silver. * Flint was cap*n ; I was 
quartermaster, along of my timber leg. The same 
broadside I lost my leg, old Pew lost his deadlights. 
It was a master surgeon, him that ampytated me — 
out of college and all — Latin by the bucket, and what 
not* but he was hanged like a dog, and sun-dried 
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like the rest, at Corso Castle. That was Robert's 
men, that was, and coined of changing names to 
their ships — ' Royal Fortune * and so on. Now, what 
a ship was christened, so let her stay, 1 says. So it 
was with the ' Cassandra,' as brought us all safe home 
from Malabar, after England took the 'Viceroy of 
the Indies ; ' so it was with the old ' Walrus,' Flint's 
old ship, as I Ve seen a-muck with the red blood and 
fit to sink with gold 

'Ah!' cried another voice, that of the youngest 
hand on board, and evidently full of admiration, ' he 
was the flower of the flock, was Flint ! ' 

' Davis was a man, too, by all accounts, said Silver. 
'I never sailed along of him; first with England, 
then with Flint, that 's my story ; and now here on 
my own account, in a manner of speaking. I laid by 
nine hundred safe, from England, and two thousand 
after Flint. That ain't bad for a man before the 
mast— all safe in bank. 'Taint earning now; it's 
saving does it, you may lay to that. Where's all 
England's men now ? I dunno. Where 's Flint's ? 
Why, most on 'em aboard here, and glad to get the 
duff — been begging before that, some on 'em. Old 
Pew, as had lost his sight, and might have thought 
shame, spends twelve hundred pounds in a year, like 
a lord in Parliament. Where is he now ? Well, he 's 
dead now and under the hatches ; but for two years 
before that, shiver my timbers ! that man was starving. 
He begged, and he stole, and he cut throats, and 
starved at that, by the powers ! ' 
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Well, it ain't much use, after all,' said the young 
seaman. 

'Tain't much use for fools, you may lay to it — 
that, or nothing,' cried Silver. * But now, you look 
here ; you 're young, you are, but you 're as smart as 
paint. I see that when I set my eyes on you, and 
I '11 talk to you like a man.' 

You can imagine how I felt when I heard this 
abominable old rogue addressing another in the very 
same words of flattery as he had used to myself. I 
think, if I had been able, that I would have killed 
him through the barrel. Meantime he ran on, little 
supposing he was overheard. 

* Here it is about gentlemen of fortune. They lives 
rough, and they risk swinging, but they eat and 
drink like fighting-cocks, and when a cruise is done, 
why it *s hundreds of pounds instead of hundreds of 
farthings in their pockets. Now, the most goes for 
rum and a good fling, and to sea again in their shirts. 
But that 's not the course I lay. I puts it all away, 
some here, some there, and none too much anywheres, 
by reason of suspicion. I 'm fifty, mark you ; once 
back from this cruise I set up gentleman in earnest. 
Time enough, too, says you. Ah, but I 've lived easy 
in the meantime; never denied myself o' nothing 
heart desires, and slept soft and eat dainty all my 
days, but when at sea. And how did I begin? 
Before the mast, like you ! ' 

' Well,' said the other, ' but all the other money 's 

C 
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gone now, ain't it ? You daren't show face in Bristol 
after this.* 

*Why, where might you suppose it was?' asked 
Silver derisively. 

'At Bristol, in banks and places,' answered his 
companion. 

' It were,' said the cook ; * it were when we weighed 
anchor. But my old missis has it all by now. And 
the Spyglass is sold, lease and goodwill and rigging] 
and the old girl 's off to meet me. I would teU you 
where, for I trust you; but it 'ud make jealousy 
among the mates.' 

* And you can trust your missis ? ' asked the other. 

* Gentlemen of fortune,' returned the cook, ' usually 
trust httle among themselves, and right they are, you 
may lay to it. But I have a way with me, I have. 
When a mate brings a slip on his cable — one as 
knows me, I mean — it won't be in the same world 
with old John. There was some that was feared of 
Pew, and some that was feared of Flint ; but Flint 
his own self was feared of me. Feared he was, and 
proud. They was the roughest crew afloat, was 
Flint's. Well, now, I tell you, I'm not a boast- 
ing man, and you seen yourself how easy I keep 
company; but when I was quartermaster, lambs 
wasn't the word for Flint's old buccaneers. Ah, you 
may be sure of yourself in old John's ship.' 

'Well, I tell you now,' replied the lad, 'I didn't 
half-a-quarter hke the job till I had this talk with 
you, John, but there 's my hand on it now.' 
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'And a brave lad you were, and smart, too/ 
answered Silver, shaking hands so heartily that all 
the barrel shook, 'and a finer figure-head for a 
gentleman of fortune I never clapped my eyes on.' 

By this time I had begun to understand the mean- 
ing of their terms. By a 'gentleman of fortune' 
they plainly meant neither more nor less than a 
common pirate, and the little scene that I had over- 
heard was the last act in the corruption of one of the 
honest hands — perhaps of the last one left aboard. 
But on this point I was soon to be relieved, for Silver 
giving a little whistle, a third man strolled up and 
sat down by the party. 

* Dick's square,' said Silver. 

From ' Treasure Island,* by permission of CasseU and Co. Ltd. 



X. THE FIRST BLOW. 

I could tell the direction of the speakers pretty 
exactly, not only by the sound of their voices, but by 
the behaviour of the few birds that still hung in alarm 
above the heads of the intruders. 

Crawling on all-fours, I made steadily but slowly 
toward them; till at last, raising ray head to an 
aperture among the leaves, I could see clear down 
into a little green dell beside the marsh, and closely 
set about with trees, where Long John Silver and 
another of the crew stood face to face in conversation. 

The sun beat full upon them. Silver had thrown 
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his hat beside him on the ground, and hh great, 
smooth, blonde face, all shining with heat, was lifted 
to the other man's in a kind of appeal. 

* Mate,' he was saying, ' it 's because I thinks gold- 
dust of you — gold-dust, and you may lay to that! 
If I hadn't took to you like pitch,. do you think I'd 
have been here a- warning of you ? All 's up — ^you 
can't make nor mend; it's to save your neck that 
I'm a-speaking, and if one of the wild 'uns knew it, 
where 'ud I be, Tom — now, tell me, where 'ud I be ? ' 

'Silver,' said the other man — and I observed he 
was not only red in the face, but spoke as hoarse as a 
crow, and his voice shook, too, like a taut rope — 
' Silver,' says he, ' you 're old, and you 're honest, or 
has the name for it ; and you 've money, too, which 
lots of poor sailors hasn't ; and you 're brave, or I 'm 
mistook. And will you tell me you '11 let yourself be 
led away with that kind of a mess of swabs ? not you ! 
As sure as God sees me, I 'd sooner lose my hand. If 
I turn agin my dooty ' 

And then all of a sudden he was interrupted by 
a noise. I had found one of the honest hands — 
well, here, at that same moment, came news of 
another. Far away out in the marsh there arose, all 
of a sudden, a sound like the cry of anger, then 
another on the back of it, and then one horrid, long- 
drawn scream. The rocks of the Spyglass re-echoed 
it a score of times ; the whole troop of marsh-birds 
rose again, darkening heaven with a simultaneous 
whir ; and long after that death-yell was still ringing 
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in my brain, silence had re-established its empire, 
and only the rustle of the redescending birds and the 
boom of the distant surges disturbed the languor of 
the afternoon. 

Tom had leaped at the sound, like a horse at the 
spur ; but Silver had not winked an eye. He stood 
where he was, resting lightly on his crutch, watching 
his companion like a snake about to spring. 

* John ! ' said the sailor, stretching out his hand. 
'Hands off!' cried Silver, leaping back a yard, as it 

seemed to me, with the speed and security of a trained 
gymnast. 

* Hands off, if you like, John Silver,' said the other. 
*It's a black conscience that can make you feared 
of me. But, in heaven's name, tell me what was 
that ? ' 

* That ? ' returned Silver, smiling away, but warier 
than ever, his eye a mere pin-point in his big face, 
but gleaming like a crumb of glass. ' That ? Oh, I 
reckon that '11 be Alan.' 

And at this poor Tom flashed out like a hero. 

' Alan ! ' he cried. ' Then rest his soul for a true 
seaman ! And as for you, John Silver, long you 've 
been a mate of mine, but you're mate of mine no 
more. If I die like a dog, I'll die in my dooty. 
You 've killed Alan, have you ? Kill me too, if you 
can. But I defies you.' 

And with that this brave fellow turned his back 
directly on the cook and set ofif walking for the beach. 
But he was not destined to go far. With a cry John 
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seized the branch of a tree, whipped the crutch out 
of his armpit, and sent that uncouth missile hurling 
through the air. It struck poor Tom, point fore- 
most, and with stunning violence, right between the 
shoulders in the middle of his back. Kis hands flew 
up, he gave a sort of gasp and fell. 

Whether he was injured much or little, none could 
ever tell. Like enough, to judge from the sound, his 
back was broken on the spot. But he had no time 
given him to recover. Silver, agile as a monkey, 
even without leg or crutch, was on the top of him 
next moment, and had twice buried his knife up to 
the hilt in that defenceless body. From my place 
of ambush I could hear him pant aloud as he struck 
the blows. 

I do not know what it rightly is to faint, but I do 
know that for the next little while the whole world 
swam away from before me in a whirling mist ; Silver 
and the birds and the tall Spyglass hilltop going 
round and round and topsy-turvy before my eyes, 
and all manner of bells ringing, and distant voices 
shouting in my ear. 

When I came again to myself, the monster had 
pulled himself together, his crutch under his arm, 
his hat upon his head. Just before him Tom lay 
motionless upon the sward ; but the murderer minded 
him not a whit, cleansing his blood-stained knife the 
while upon a whisp of grass. Everything else was 
unchanged, the sun still shining mercilessly upon 
the steaming marsh and the mountain, and I could 
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scarce persuade myself that murder had actually 
been done, and a human life cruelly cut short a 
moment since, before my eyes. 

From, * Treasure Island^* hy permission, ofCassell and Co. Ltd. 
XI. THE MAN OF THE ISLAND. 

* Who are you ? ' I asked. 

*Ben Gunn,' he answered, and his voice sounded 
hoarse and awkward, like a rusty lock. ' I 'm poor 
Ben Gunn, I am; and I haven't spoke with a 
Christian these three years.' 

I could now see that he was a white man like my- 
self, and that his features were even pleasing. His 
skin, wherever it was exposed, was burnt by the sun ; 
even his lips were black, and his fair eyes looked 
quite startling in so dark a face. Of all the beggar- 
men that I had seen or fancied, he was the chief for 
raggedness. He was clothed with tatters of old ship's 
canvas and old sea-cloth; and this extraordinary 
patchwork was all held together by a system of 
the most various and incongruous fastenings, brass 
buttons, bits of stick, and hooks of tarry gaskin. 
About his waist he wore an old brass-buckled leather 
belt, which was the one thing solid in his whole 
accoutrement. 

* Three years ! ' I cried. ' Were you shipwrecked ? ' 
' Nay, mate,' said he — * marooned.' 

I had heard the wordj and I knew it stood for a 
horrible kind of punishment common enough among 
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the buccaneers, in which the offender is put ashore 
with a little powder and shot, and left behind on some 
desolate and distant island. 

' Marooned three years agone,' he continued, ' and 
lived on goats since then, and berries, and oysters. 
Wherever a man is, says I, a man can do for himself. 
But, mate, my heart is sore for Christian diet. You 
mightn't happen to have a piece of cheese about you, 
now ? No ? Well, many 's the long night I Ve 
dreamed of cheese — toasted, mostly — and woke up 
again, and here I were.' 

' If ever I can get aboard again,' said I, * you shall 
have cheese by the stone.' 

All this time he had been feeling the stuff of my 
jacket, smoothing my hands, looking at my boots, 
and generally, in the intervals of his speech, showing 
a childish pleasure in the presence of a fellow-creature. 
But at my last words he perked up into a kind of 
startled sl3aiess. 

' If ever you get aboard again, says you ? ' he 
repeated. ' Why, now, who 's to hinder you ? ' 

' Not you, I know,' was my reply. 

'And right you was,' he cried. 'Now you — what 
do you call yourself, mate ? ' 

' Jim,' I told him. 

'Jim, Jim,' says he, quite pleased, apparently. 
' Well, now, Jim, I 've lived that rough as you'd be 
ashamed to a hear of Now, for instance, you wouldn't 
think I had had a pious mother — to look at me?' 
he asked. 
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' Why, no, not in particular,' I answered. 

'Ah, well,' said he, 'but I had — remarkable pious. 
And I was a civil, pious boy, and could rattle off* 
my catechism that fast as you couldn't tell one word 
from another. And here 's what it come to, Jim, and 
it begun with chuck-farthen on the blessed grave- 
stones! That's what it begun with, but it went 
further'n that, and so my mother told me, and 
predicked the whole, she did, the pious woman. 
But it were Providence that put me here. I've 
thought it all out in this here lonely island and 
I'm back on piety. You can't catch me tasting 
rum so much, but just a thimbleful for luck, of 
course, the first chance I have. I'm bound I'll 
be good, and I see the way to. And, Jim' — look- 
ing all round him and lowering his voice to a whisper 
— ' I 'm rich.' 

I now felt sure that the poor fellow had gone crazy 
in his solitude, and I suppose I must have shown 
the feeling in my face, for he repeated the state- 
ment hotly — 

* Kich ! rich ! I says. And I '11 tell you what, I '11 
make a man of you, Jim. Ah, Jim, you'll bless your 
stars, you will, you was the first that found me ! ' 

And at this there came suddenly a lowering shadow 
over his face, and he tightened his grasp upon my 
hand and raised a forefinger threateningly before 
my eyes. 

'Now, Jim, you tell me true; that ain't Flint's 
ship ? ' he asked. 
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At this I haa a happy inspiration. I began to 
believe that I had found an ally, and I answered 
him at once. 

' It 's not Flint's ship, and Flint is dead, but I '11 tell 
you true, as you ask me — there are some of Flint's 
hands aboard ; worse luck for the rest of us/ 

' Not a man — with one — leg ? ' he gasped. 

' Silver ? ' I asked. 

' Ah, Silver ! ' says he, ' that were his name. 

' He 's the cook, and the ringleader, too.' 

He was still holding me by the wrist, and at that 
he gave it quite a wring. 

' If you was sent by Long John,' he said, ' I 'm as 
good as pork, and I know it. But where was you, 
do you suppose ? ' 

I had made my mind up in a moment, and by way 
of answer told him the whole story of our voyage, 
and the predicament in which we found ourselves. 
He heard me with the keenest interest, and when I 
had done he patted me on the head. 

* You 're a good lad, Jim,' he said ; * and you 're all 
in a clove hitch, ain't you ? Well, you just put your 
trust in Ben Gunn — Ben Gunn 's the man to do it. 
Would you think it likely, now, that your squire 
would prove a liberal-minded one in case of help — 
him being in a clove hitch, as you remark ? ' 

I told him the squire was the most liberal of 
men. 

'Ay, but you see,' returned Ben Gunn, 'I didn't 
mean giving me a gate to keep, and a suit of livery 
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clothes, and such ; that 's not my mark, Jim. What 
I mean is, would he be hkely to come down to the 
toon of, say one thousand pounds out of money that 's 
as good as a man's own already ? ' 

' I am sure he would,' said I. 'As it was, all hands 
were to share/ 

' And &, passage home?' he added, with a look of 
great shrewdness. 

' Why,' I cried, * the squire 's a gentleman. And, 
besides, if we got rid of the others, we should want 
you to help work the vessel home.' 

'Ah,' said he, 'so you would. And he seemed 
very much relieved. 

From * Treasure Island' hy permission ofCassdl and Co. Ltd, 



XII. THE PIRATE STORY. 

Three of us afloat in the meadow by the swing, 
Three of us aboard in the basket on the lea. 
Winds are in the air, they are blowing in the 
spring, 
And waves are on the meadow like the waves 
there are at sea. 

Where shall we adventure, to-day that we 're afloat, 
Wary of the weather and steering by a star ? 

Shall it be to Africa, a-steering of the boat, 
To Providence, or Babylon, or off to Malabar ? 
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Hi ! but here 's a squadron a-rowing on the sea — 
Cattle on the meadow a-charging with a roar ! 
Quick, and wo 11 escape them, they 're as mad as they 
can be. 
The wicket is the harbour, and the garden is the 
shore. 

From * A Child's Garden of Verses by permission of Longmans and Co. 



XIII. SILVER'S EMBASSY. 

Silver had terrible hard work getting up the knoll. 
What with the steepness of the incline, the thick 
tree-stumps, and the soft sand, he and his crutch 
were as helpless as a ship in stays. But he stuck to 
it like a man in silence, and at last arrived before 
the captain, whom he saluted in the handsomest 
style. He was tricked out in his best ; an immense 
blue coat, thick with brass buttons, hung as low as 
to his knees, and a fine laced hat was set on the back 
of his head. 

' Here you are, my man,' said the captain, raising 
his head. * You had better sit down.' 

* You ain't a-going to let me inside, cap'n ? ' com- 
plained Long John. ' It 's a main cold morning, to 
be sure, sir, to sit outside upon the sand. 

* Why, Silver,' said the captain, ' if you had pleased 
to be an honest man you might have been sitting in 
your galley. It's your own doing. You're either 
my ship's cook — and then you were treated hand- 
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some — -or Cap'n Silver, a common mutineer and 
pirate, and then you can go hang ! ' 

'Well, well, cap'n,' returned the sea-cook, sitting 
down as he was bidden on the sand, ' you 11 have to 
give me a hand up again, that 's all. A sweet, pretty 
place you have of it here. Ah, there 's Jnn ! The 
top of the morning to you, Jim. Doctor, here's 
my service. Why, there you all are, together like 
a happy family, in a manner of speaking/ 

' If you have anything to say, my man, better say 
it,' said the captain. 

'Right you are, Cap'n Smollett,' replied Silver. 
Dooty is dooty, to be sure. Well, now, you look 
here, that was a good lay of yours last night. I 
don't deny it was a good lay. Some of you pretty 
handy with a handspike-end. And 111 not deny 
neither but what some of my people was shook — 
may be all was shook; may be I was shook myself; 
may be that's why I'm here for terms. But you 
mark me, cap'n, it won't do twice, by thunder ! We '11 
have to do sentry-go, and ease off a point or so on 
the rum. May be you think we were all a sheet in 
the wind's eye. But I '11 tell you I was sober ; I was 
on'y dog-tired! and if I'd awoke a second sooner 
I'd a caught you at the act, I would. He wasn't 
dead when I got round to him, not he.' 

* Well ? ' says Captain Smollett, as cool as can be. 

All that Silver said was a riddle to him, but you 
would never have guessed it from his tone. As for 
me, I began to have an inkling. Ben Gunn's last 
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words came back to my mind. I began to suppose 
that be had paid the buccaneers a visit while they 
all lay drunk together round their fire, and I reckoned 
up with glee that we had only fourteen enemies to 
deal with. 

'Well, here it is,' said Silver. *We want that 
treasure, and we 11 have it — that 's our point ! You 
would just as soon save your lives, I reckon; and 
that 's yours. You have a chart, haven't you ? ' 

' That 's as may be,' replied the captain. 

' Oh, well, you have, I know that,' returned Long 
John. ' You needn't be so husky with a man ; there 
ain't a particle of service in that, and you may lay 
to it. What I mean is, we want your chart. Now, 
I never meant you no harm, myself.' 

* That won't do with me, my man,' interrupted the 
captain. ' We know exactly what you meant to do, 
and we don't care ; for now, you see, you can't do it.' 

And the captain looked at him calmly, and pro- 
ceeded to fill a pipe. 

' If Abe Gray — ' Silver broke out. 

' Avast there ! ' cried Mr. -Smollett. ' Gray told me 
nothing, and I asked him nothing ; and what 's more, 
I would see you and him and this whole island blown 
clean out of the water into blazes first. So there's 
my mind for you, my man, on that.' 

This little whiff of temper seemed to cool Silver 
down. He had been growing nettled before, but now 
he pulled himself together. 

' Like enough,' said he. * I would set no limits to 
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what gentlemen might consider ship-shape, or might 
not, as the case were. And, seein' as how you are 
about to take a pipe, cap'n, T 11 make so free as do 
likewise.' 

And he filled a pipe and lighted it ; and the two 
men sat silently smoking for quite awhile, now look- 
ing each other in the face, now stopping their tobacco, 
now leaning forward to spit. It was as good as the 
play to see them. 

'Now,' resumed Silver, *here it is. You give us 
the chart to get the treasure by, and drop shooting 
poor seamen, and stoving of their heads in while 
asleep. You do that and we'll offer you a choice. 
Either you come aboard along of us, once the treasure 
shipped, and then I '11 give you my affy-davy, upon 
my word of honour, to clap you somewhere safe 
ashore. Or, if that ain't your fancy, some of my 
hands, being rough, and having old scores, on account 
of hazing, then you can stay here, you can. We '11 
divide stores with you, man for man ; and I '11 give 
my affy-davy, as before, to speak the first ship I 
sight, and send 'em here to pick you up. Now you '11 
own that's talking. Handsomer you couldn't look 
to get, not you. And I hope' — raising his voice — 
' that all hands in this here block-house will over- 
haul my words, for what is spoke to one is spoke 
to all.' 

Captain Smollett rose from his seat and knocked 
out the ashes of his pipe in the palm of his left hand, 

' Is that all ? ' he asked. 
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'Every last word, by thunder!' answered John. 
'Refuse that and you've seen the last of me but 
musket-balls.' 

From * Treasure Island^* hy permission of Cassell and Co. Ltd, 
XIV. ISRAEL HANDS. 

The excitement of these last manoeuvres had some- 
what interfered with the watch I had kept hitherto, 
sharply enough, upon the cockswain. Even then I 
was still so much interested, waiting for the ship to 
touch, that I had quite forgot the peril that hung 
over my head, and stood craning over the starboard 
bulwarks and watching the ripples spreading wide 
before the bows. I might have fallen without a 
struggle for my life, had not a sudden disquietude 
seized upon me, and made me turn my head. Per- 
haps I had heard a creak, or seen his shadow moving 
with the tail of my eye ; perhaps it was an instinct 
like a cat's ; but, sure enough, when I looked round, 
there was Hands, already halfway toward me, with 
the dirk in his right hand. 

We must both have cried out aloud when our eyes 
met ; but while mine was the shrill cry of terror, his 
was a roar of fury like a charging bull's. At the 
same instant he threw himself forward, and I leaped 
sideways toward the bows. As I did so I left hold 
of the tiller, which sprung sharp to leeward ; and I 
think this saved my life, for it struck Hands across 
the chest, and stopped him, for the moment, dead. 
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Before he could recover I was safe out of the corner 
where he had me trapped, with all the deck to dodge 
about. Just forward of the mainmast I stopped, drew 
a pistol from my pocket, took a cool aim, though ho 
had already turned and was once more coming directly 
after me, and drew the trigger. The hammer fell, but 
there followed neither flash nor sound ; the priming 
was useless with sea-water. I cursed myself for my 
neglect. Why had not I, long before, reprimed and 
reloaded my only weapons ? Then I should not have 
been as now, a mere fleeing sheep before this butcher. 

Wounded as he was, it was wonderful how fast he 
could move, his grizzled hair tumbling over his face, 
and his face itself as red as a red ensign with his 
haste and fury. I had no time to try my other 
pistol, nor, indeed, much inclination, for I was sure it 
would be useless. One thing I saw plainly ; I must 
not simply retreat before him, or he would speedily 
hold me boxed into the bows, as a moment since he 
had so nearly boxed me in the stern. Once so 
caught, and nine or ten inches of the blood-stained 
dirk would be my last experience on this side of 
eternity. I placed my palms against the mainmast, 
which was of a goodish bigness, and waited, every 
nerve upon tha stretch. 

Seeing that I meant to dodge he also paused, and a 
moment or two passed in feints on his part and 
corresponding movements upon mine. It was such a 
game as I had often played at home about the rocks 
of Black Hill Cove; but never before, you may bo 

D 
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sure, with such a wildly beating heart as now. Still, 
as I say, it was a boy's game, and I thought I could 
hold my own at it against an elderly seaman with a 
wounded thigh. Indeed, my courage had begun to 
rise so high that I allowed myself a few darting 
thoughts on what would be the end of the afifair ; and 
while I saw certainly that I could spin it out for long, 
I saw no hope of any ultimate escape. 

Well, while things stood thus, suddenly the His- 
paniola struck, staggered, ground for an instant in 
the sand, and then, swift as a blow, canted over to 
the port side, till the deck stood at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and about a puncheon of water splashed 
into the scupper-holes, and lay in a pool between the 
deck and bulwark. 

We were both of us capsized in a second, and both 
of us rolled, almost together, into the scuppers, the 
dead Red-cap, with his arms still spread out, tum- 
bling stifily after us. So near were we, indeed, that 
my head came against the cockswain's foot with a 
crack that made my teeth rattle. Blow and all, I 
was the first afoot again, for Hands had got involved 
with the dead body. The sudden canting of the ship 
had made the deck no place for running on ; I had 
to find some new way of escape, and that upon the 
instant, for my foe was almost touching me. Quick 
as thought, I sprung into the mizzen-shrouds, rattled 
up hand over hand, and did not draw a breath till I 
was seated on the cross-trees. 

I had been saved by being prompt ; the dirk had 
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struck not half a foot below me, as I pursued my 
upward flight ; and there stood Israel Hands with his 
mouth open and his face upturned to mine, a perfect 
statue of surprise and disappointment. 

Now that I had a moment to myself, I lost no time 
in changing the priming of my pistol, and then, hav- 
ing one ready for service, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, I proceeded to draw the load of the 
other, and recharge it afresh from the beginning. 

My new employment struck Hands all of a heap ; 
he began to see the dice going against him, and after 
an obvious hesitation, he also hauled himself heavily 
into the shrouds, and, with the dirk in his teeth, 
began slowly and painfully to mount. It cost him 
no end of time and groans to haul his wounded leg 
behind him ; and I had quietly finished my arrange- 
ments before he was much more than a third of the 
way up. Then, with a pistol in either hand, I 
addressed him — 

' One more step, Mr. Hands,' said I, ' and 1 11 blow 
your brains out ! Dead men don't bite, you know,' I 
added, with a chuckle. 

He stopped instantly. I could see by the workings 
of his face that he was trying to think, and the 
process was so slow and laborious that, in my new- 
found security, I laughed aloud. At last, with a 
swallow or two, he spoke, his face still wearing the 
same expression of extreme perplexity. In order to 
speak he had to take the dagger from his mouth, but, 
in all else, he remained unmoved. 
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' Jim/ says he, ' I reckon we *re fouled, you and me, 
and well have to sign articles. I'd have had you 
but for that there lurch ; but I don't have no luck, 
not I ; and I reckon 1 11 have to strike, which comes 
hard, you see, for a master mariner to a ship's 
younker like you, Jim.' 

I was drinking in his words and smiling away, as 
conceited as a cock upon a walk, when, all in a 
breath, back went his right hand over his shoulder. 
Something sung like an arrow through the air ; I felt 
a blow and then a sharp pang, and there I was pinned 
by the shoulder to the mast. In the horrid pain and 
surprise of the moment — I scarce can say it was by 
my own volition, and I am sure it was without a 
conscious aim — both my pistols went off, and both 
escaped' out of my hands. They did not fall alone ; 
with a choked cry the cockswain loosed his grasp 
upon the shrouds, and plunged head first into the 
water 

From * Treasure 1 stand j' hy permission of Cassell and Co, Ltd. 



XV. THE master's WANDERINGS. 

We were nine days making our port, so light were 
the airs we had to sail on, so foul the ship's bottom ; 
but early on the tenth, before dawn, and in a light, 
lifting haze, we passed the head. A little after, the 
haze lifted, and fell again, showing us a cruiser very 
close. This was a sore blow, happening so near our 
refuge. There was a great debate of whether she 
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had seen us, and if so whether it was likely they had 
recognised the 'Sarah/ We were very careful, by 
destroying every member of those crews we over- 
hauled, to leave no evidence as to our own persons ; 
but the appearance of the * Sarah ' herself we could 
not keep so private ; and above all of late, since she 
had been foul and we had pursued many ships with- 
out success, it was plain that her description had 
been often published. I supposed this alert would 
have made us separate upon the instant. But here 
again that original genius of Ballantrae's had a sur- 
prise in store for me. He and Teach (and it was the 
most remarkable step of his success) had gone hand 
in hand since the first day of his appointment. I 
often questioned him upon the fact, and never got an 
answer but once, when he told me he and Teach had 
an understanding ' which would yery much surprise 
the crew if they should hear of it, and would surprise 
himself a good deal if it was carried out.' Well, here 
again, he and Teach were of a mind; and by their 
joint procurement, the anchor was no sooner down 
than the whole crew went off on a scene of drunken- 
ness indescribable. By afternoon we were a mere 
shipful of lunatical persons, throwing of things over- 
board, howling of different songs at the same time, 
quarrelUng and falling together and then forgetting 
our quarrels to embrace. Ballantrae had bidden me 
drink nothing and feign drunkenness as I valued my 
life ; and I have never passed a day so wearisomely, 
lying the best part of the time upon the forecastle 
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and watching the swamps and thickets by which our 
little basin was entirely surrounded for the eye. A 
little after dusk, Ballantrae stumbled up to my side, 
feigned to fall, with a drunken laugh, and before he 
got his feet again, whispered to me to 'reel down 
into the cabin and seem to fall asleep upon a locker, 
for there would be need of me soon/ I did as I was 
told, and coming into the cabin, where it was quite 
dark, let myself fall on the first locker. There was a 
man there already : by the way he stirred and threw 
me off*, I could not think he was much in liquor ; and 
yet when I had found another place, he seemed to 
continue to sleep on. My heart now beat very hard, 
for I saw some desperate matter was in act. Pre- 
sently down came Ballantrae, lighted the lamp, looked 
about the cabin, nodded as if pleased, and on deck 
again without a word. I peered out from between 
my fingers, and saw there were three of us slumbering, 
or feigning to slumber, on the lockers: myself, one 
Button and one Grady, both resolute men. On deck 
the rest were got to a pitch of revelry quite beyond 
the bounds of what is human ; so that no reasonable 
name can describe the sounds they were now making. 
I have heard many a drunken bout in my time, many 
on board that very * Sarah,' but never anything the 
least like this, which made me early suppose the 
liquor had been tampered with. It was a long while 
before these yells and howls died out into a sort of 
miserable moaning, and then to silence; and it 
seemed a long while after that before Ballantrae 
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came down again, this time with Teach upon his 
heels. The latter cursed at the sight of us three 
upon the lockers. 

* Tut/ says Ballantrae, ' you might fire a pistol at 
their ears. You know what stuff they have been 
swallowing.' 

There was a hatch in the cabin floor, and under 
that the richest part of the booty was stored against 
the day of division. It fastened with a ring and 
three padlocks, the keys (for greater security) being 
divided; one to Teach, one to Ballantrae, and one 
to the mate, a man called Hammond. Yet I was 
amazed to see they were now all in the one hand ; 
and yet more amazed (still looking through my 
fingers) to observe Ballantrae and Teach bring up 
several packets, four of them in all, very carefully 
made up and with a loop for carriage. 

* And now,* says Teach, * let us be going.' 

'One word,' says Ballantrae, 'I have discovered 
there is another man besides yourself who knows a 
private path across the swamp. And it seems it is 
shorter than yours.' 

Teach cried out in that case they were undone. 

' I do not know that,' says Ballantrae. ' For there 
are several other circumstances with which I must 
acquaint you. First of all, there is no bullet in your 
pistols, which (if you remember) I was kind enough 
to load for both of us this morning. Secondly, as 
there is some one else who knows a passage, you 
must think it highly improbable I should saddle 
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myself with a lunatic like you. Thirdly, these 
gentlemen (who need no longer pretend to be asleep) 
are those of my party, and will now proceed to gag 
and bind you to the mast; and when your men 
awaken (if they ever do awake after the drugs we 
have mingled in their liquor), I am sure they will be 
so obliging as to deliver you, and you will have no 
difficulty, I dare say, to explain the business of the 
keys.* 

Not a word said Teach, but looked at us like a 
frightened baby, as we gagged and bound him. 

'Now you see, you moon-calf,' says Ballantrae, 
'why we make four packets. Heretofore you have 
been called Captain Teach, but I think you are now 
rather Captain Learn.' 

From * The Master of Ballantrae/ by permission of Cassell and Co, Ltd, 



XVI. WHERE GO THE BOATS? 

Dark brown is the river. 

Golden is the sand. 
It flows along for ever. 

With trees on either hand. 

Green leaves a-floating. 

Castles of the foam. 
Boats of mine a-boating — 

Where will all come home ? 
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On goes the river 

And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 

Away down the hill. 

Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 

Fro7n, *A Child's Garden of Verse^ by permission of Longmans and Co. 



XVII. THE DEATH OF DUTTON. 

It was already blistering hot when we set forth 
to pass the marsh, or rather to strike the path, by 
compass. Button took the compass, and one or other 
of us three carried his proportion of the treasure; I 
promise you he kept a sharp eye to his rear, for it 
was like the paan's soul that he must trust us with. 
The thicket was as close as a bush ; the ground very 
treacherous, so that we often sunk in the most 
terrifying manner, and must go round about; the 
heat, besides, was stifling; the air singularly heavy, 
and the stinging insects abounded in such myriads 
that each of us walked under his own cloud. It has 
often been commented on how much better gentlemen 
of birth endure fatigue than persons of the rabble ; 
so that walking officers, who must tramp in the dirt 
beside their men, shame them by their constancy. 
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This was well to be observed in the present instance; 
for here were Ballantrae and I, two gentlemen of the 
highest breeding, on the one hand ; and on the other, 
Grady, a common mariner, and a man nearly a giant 
in physical strength. The case of Dutton is not in 
point, for I confess he did as well as any of us. But 
as for Grady, he began early to lament his case, 
tailed in the rear, refused to carry Button's packet 
when it came his turn, clamoured continually for 
rum (of which we had too little), and at last even 
threatened us from behind with a cocked pistol 
unless we should allow him rest. Ballantrae would 
have fought it out, I believe ; but I prevailed with 
him the other way ; and we made a stop and ate a 
meal. It seemed to benefit Grady little ; he was in 
the rear again at once, growling and bemoaning his 
lot ; and at last, by some carelessness, not having 
followed properly in our tracks, stumbled into a 
deep part of the slough where it was mostly water, 
gave some very dreadful screams, and before we 
could come to his aid, had sunk along with his booty. 
His fate, and above all these screams of his, appalled 
us to the soul ; yet it was on the whole a fortunate 
circumstance and the means of our deliverance. For 
it moved Dutton to mount into a tree, whence he 
was able to perceive and to show me, who had 
climbed after him, a high piece of the wood which 
was a landmark for the path. He went forward the 
more carelessly, I must suppose ; for presently we saw 
him sink a little down, draw up his feet and sink 
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again, and so twice. Then he turned his face to us, 
pretty white. 

' Lend a hand,' said he, ' I am in a bad place. 

' I don't know about that,' says Ballantrae, standing 
still. 

Dutton broke out into the most violent oaths, 
sinking a little lower as he did, so that the mud was 
nearly to his waist ; and plucking a pistol from his 
belt, ' Help me,' he cries, ' or die ! ' 

' Nay,' says Ballantrae, * I did but jest. I am com- 
ing.' And he set down his own packet and Button's, 
which he was then carrying. ' Do not venture near 
till we see if you are needed,' said he to me, and 
went forward alone to where the man was bogged. 
He was quiet now, though he still held the pistol; 
and the marks of terror in his countenance were 
very moving to behold. 

* For the Lord's sake,' says he, ' look sharp. 

Ballantrae was now got close up. * Keep still,' says 
he, and seemed to consider ; and then, ' Reach out 
both your hands ! ' 

Dutton laid down his pistol, and so watery was the 
top surface, that it went clear out of sight ; with an 
oath he stooped to snatch it ; and as he did so, Bal- 
lantrae leaned forth and stabbed him between the 
shoulders. Up went his hands over his head, I know 
not whether with the pain or to ward himself, and 
the next moment he doubled forward in the mud. 

From * The Master of Ballantrae^' by permission of Cassdl and Co, Ltd. 
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XVIII. THE NARRATIVE OF THE TRADER MOUNTAIN. 

And now there began between the two sides a 
silent contest, for life on the one hand, for riches 
on the other. They were now near that quarter of 
the desert in which the master himself must begin 
to play the part of guide; and using this for a 
pretext of prosecution, Harris and his men sat with 
him every night about the fire, and laboured to 
entrap him into some admission. If he let slip his 
secret, he loiew well it was the warrant for his death ; 
on the other hand, he durst not refuse their questions, 
and must appear to help them to the best of his 
capacity, or he practically published his mistrust. 
And yet Mountain assures me the man*s brow was 
never rufHed. He sat in the midst of these jackals, 
his life depending by a thread, like some easy, witty 
householder at home by his own fire ; an answer he 
had for everything — as often as not, a jesting answer; 
avoided threats, evaded insults ; talked, laughed, and 
listened with an open countenance; and, in short, 
conducted himself in such a maimer as must have 
disarmed suspicion, and went near to stagger know- 
ledge. Indeed, Mountain confessed to me they would 
soon have disbelieved the captain's story, and supposed 
their designated victim still quite innocent of their 
designs, but for the fact that he continued (however 
ingeniously) to give the slip to questions, and the yet 
stronger confirmation of his repeated efforts to escape. 
The last of these, which brought things to a head, I 
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am now to relate. And first I should say that by 
this time the temper of Harris's companions was 
utterly worn out ; civility was scarce pretended ; and 
for one very significant circumstance, the master and 
Secundra had been (on some pretext) deprived of 
weapons. On their side, however, the threatened 
pair kept up the parade of friendship handsomely ; 
Secundra was all bows, the master all smiles ; and on 
the last night of the truce he had even gone so far as 
to sing for the diversion of the company. It was 
observed that he had also eaten with unusual hearti- 
ness, and drank deep : doubtless from design. 

At least, about three in the morning, he came out 
of the tent into the open air, audibly mourning and 
complaining, with all the manner of a sufferer from 
surfeit. For some while, Secundra publicly attended 
ojQ his patron, who at last became more easy, and fell 
asleep on the frosty ground behind the tent: the 
Indian returning within. Some time after, the sentry 
was changed; had the master pointed out to him, 
where he lay in what is called a robe of buffalo ; and 
thenceforth kept an eye upon him (he declared) 
without remission. With the first of the dawn, a 
draught of wind came suddenly and blew open one 
side the comer of the robe ; and with the same puff, 
the master's hat whirled in the air and fell some 
yards away. 

The sentry, thinking it remarkable the sleeper 
should not awaken, thereupon drew near; and the 
next moment, with a great shout, informed the camp 
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their prisoner was escaped. He had left behind his 
Indian, who (in the first vivacity of the surprise) 
came near to pay the forfeit of his Hfe, and was, in 
fact, inhumanly mishandled; but Secundra, in the 
midst of threats and cruelties, stuck to it with extra- 
ordinary loyalty, that he was quite ignorant of his 
master's plans, which might indeed be true, and of 
the manner of his escape, which was demonstrably 
false. Nothing was therefore left to the conspirators 
but to rely entirely on the skill of Mountain. The 
night had been frosty, the ground quite hard; and 
the sun was no sooner up than a strong thaw set in. 
It was Mountain's boast that few men could have 
followed that trail, and still fewer (even of the native 
Indians) found it. The master had thus a long start 
before his pursuers had the scent, and he must have 
travelled with surprising energy for a pedestrian so 
unused, since it was near noon before Mountain had 
a view of him. At this conjuncture the trader was 
alone, all his companions following, at his own request, 
several hundred yards in the rear; he knew the 
master was unarmed; his heart was besides heated 
with the exercise and lust of hunting; and seeing 
the quarry so close, so defenceless, and seemingly so 
fatigued, he vaingloriously determined to effect the 
capture with his single hand. A step or two further 
brought him to one margin of a little clearing; on 
the other, with his arms folded and his back to a 
huge stone, the master sat. It is possible Mountain 
may have made a rustle, it is certain, at least, the 
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master raised his head and gazed directly at that 
quarter of the thicket - where his hunter lay. ' I 
could not be sure he saw me/ Mountain said ; ' he just 
looked my way like a man with his mind made up, 
and all the courage ran out of me like rum out of 
a bottle/ 

From * The Master of Ballantrae^^ by permission ofCasseU and Co. Ltd. 
XIX. THE JOURNEY IN THE WILDERNESS. 

A narrow plateau, overlooked by the white moun- 
tains, and encompassed nearer hand by woods, lay 
bare to the strong radiance of the moon. Rough 
goods, such as make the wealth of foresters, were 
sprinkled here and there upon the ground in mean- 
ingless disarray. About the midst, a tent stood, 
silvered with frost: the door open, gaping on the 
black interior. At the one end of this small stage 
lay what seemed the tattered remnants of a man. 
Without doubt we had arrived upon the scene of 
Harris's encampment ; there were the goods scattered 
in the panic of flight ; it was in yon tent the Master 
breathed his last; and the frozen carrion that lay 
before us was the body of the drunken shoemaker. 
It was always moving to come upon the theatre of 
any tragic incident ; to come upon it after so many 
days, and to find it (in the seclusion of a desert) still 
unchanged, must have impressed the mind of the 
most careless. And yet it was not that which struck 
us into pillars of stone ; but the sight (which yet we 
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had been half expecting) of Secundra ankle-deep in 
the grave of his late master. He had cast the main 
part of his raiment by, yet his frail arms and shoulders 
glistered in the moonlight with a copious sweat ; his 
face was contracted with anxiety and expectation; 
his blows resounded on the grave, as thick as sobs ; 
and behind him, strangely deformed and ink-black 
upon the frosty ground, the creature's shadow repeated 
and parodied his swift gesticulations. Some night 
birds arose from the boughs upon our coming, and 
then settled back; but Secundra, absorbed in his 
toil, heard or heeded not at all. 

I heard Mountain whisper to Sir William, * Good 
Heaven ! it 's the grave ! He 's digging him up ! ' It was 
what we had all guessed, and yet to hear it put in 
language thrilled me. Sir William violently started. 

' You sacrilegious hound ! ' he cried. * What 's 
this ? ' 

Secundra leaped in the air, a little breathless cry 
escaped him, the tool flew from his grasp, and he 
stood one instant staring at the speaker. The next, 
swift as an arrow, he sped for the woods upon the 
farther side; and the next again, throwing up his 
hands with a violent gesture of resolution, he had 
begun already to retrace his steps. 

* Well, then, you come, you help ' he was 

saying. But by now my lord had stepped beside Sir 
William; the moon shone fair upon his face, and 
the words were still upon Secundra's lips, when he 
beheld and recognised his master's enemy. ' Him ! ' 
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he screamed, clasping his hands, and shrinking on 
himself. 

' Come, come 1 ' said Sir William. * There is none 
here to do you harm, if you be innocent ; and if you 
be guilty, your escape is quite cut off. Speak, what 
do you here among the graves of the dead and the 
remains of the unburied ? ' 

' You no murderer ? ' inquired Secundra. ' You 
true man ? You see me safe ? ' 

' I will see you safe, if you be innocent,' returned 
Sir WiUiam. ' I have said the thing, and I see not 
wherefore you should doubt it.' 

* There all murderers,' cried Secundra, ' that is why! 
He kill — murderer,' pointing to Mountain ; ' there 
two hire-murderers,' pointing to my lord and myself — 
*all gallows-murderers! Ah! I see you all swing 
in a rope. Now I go save the sahib; he see you 
swing in a rope. The sahib,' he continued, point- 
ing to the grave, *he not dead. He bury, he not 
dead.' 

My lord uttered a little noise, moved nearer to the 
grave, and stood and stared at it. 

'Buried and not dead?' exclaimed Sir William. 
' What kind of rant is this ? ' 

' See, sahib,' said Secundra. * The sahib and I 
alone with murderers ; try all way to escape, no way 
good. Then try this way: good way in warm climate, 
good way in India ; here, in this cold place, who can 
tell? I tell you pretty good hurry: you help, you 
light a fire, help rub.' 

£ 
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*What is the creature talking of?' cried Sir 
William. ' My heaid goes round/ 

* I tell you I bury him alive,' said Secundra. * I 
teach him swallow his tongue. Now dig him up 
pretty good hurry, and he not much worse. You 
light a fire.' 

Sir WilUam turned to the nearest of his men. 
' Light a fire,' said he. ' My lot seems to be cast with 
the insane.' 

* You good man,' returned Secundra. * Now I go 
dig the sahib up.' 

He returned as he spoke to the grave, and resumed 
his former toiL My lord stood rooted, and I at my 
lord's side, fearing I knew not what. 

The frost was not yet very deep, and presently the 
Indian threw aside his tool, and began to scoop the 
dirt by handfuls. Then he disengaged a comer of a 
buffalo robe; and then I saw hair catch among his 
fingers ; yet a moment more, and the moon shone on 
something white. Awhile Secundra crouched upon 
his knees, scraping with delicate fingers, breathing 
with puffed lips ; and when he moved aside, I beheld 
the face of the Master wholly disengaged. It was 
deadly white, the eyes closed, the ears and nostrils 
plugged, the cheeks fallen, the nose sharp as if in 
death; but for all he had lain so many days 
under the sod, corruption had not approached 
him, and (what strangely affected all of us) 
his lips and chin were mantled with a swarthy 
beard. 
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* Good Heavens ! ' cried Mountain, * he was as 
smootli as a baby when we laid him there ! ' 

' They say hair grows upon the dead/ observed Sir 
William ; but his voice was thick and weak. 

Secundra paid no heed to our remarks, digging 
swift as a terrier in the loose earth. Every moment 
the form of the Master,, swathed in his buffalo 
robe, grew more distinct in the bottom of that 
shallow trough; the moon shining strong, and the 
shadows of the standers-by, as they drew forward and 
back, falling and flitting over his emergent counten- 
ance. The sight held us with a horror not before 
experienced. I dared not look my lord in the face ; 
but for as long as it lasted, I never observed him to 
draw breath ; and a little in the background one of 
the men (I know not whom) burst into a kind of 
sobbing. 

* Now,' said Secundra, * you help me lift him out/ 
Of the flight of time, I have no idea ; it may have 

been three hours, and it may have been five, that the 
Indian laboured to reanimate his master's body. One 
thing only I know, that it was still night, and the 
moon was not yet set, although it had sunk low, and 
now barred the plateau with long shadows, when 
Secundra uttered a small cry of satisfaction; and, 
leaning swiftly forth, I thought I could myself per- 
ceive a change upon that icy countenance of the 
unburied. The next moment I beheld his eyelids 
flutter ; the next they rose entirely, and the week-old 
corpse looked me for a moment in the face. 
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So much display of life I can myself swear to. I 
have heard from others that he visibly strove to 
speak, that his teeth showed in his beard, and that 
his brow was contorted as with an agony of pain and 
effort. And this may have been ; I know not, I was 
otherwise engaged. For at that first disclosure of 
the dead man's eyes, my Lord Durrisdeer fell to the 
ground, and when I raised him up, he was a corpse. 

From ' The Master of Ballantrae,' hy permission of Cassell and Co. Lid, 



XX. KEEPSAKE MILL. 

Over the borders, a sin without pardon, 
Breaking the branches and crawling below, 

Out through the breach in the wall of the garden, 
Down by the banks of the river, we go. 

Here is the mill with the humming of thunder, 
Here is the weir with the wonder of foam, 

Here is the sluice with the race running under- 
Marvellous places, though handy to home 1 

Sounds of the village grow stiller and stiller, 
Stiller the note of the birds on the hill ; 

Dusty and dim are the eyes of the miller. 
Deaf are his ears with the moil of the mill. 

Years may go by, and the wheel in the river, 
Wheel as it Avheels for us, children, to-day. 

Wheel and keep roaring and foaming for ever. 
Long after all of the boys are away. 
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Home from the Indies and home from the ocean, 
Heroes and soldiers we all shall come home ; 

Still we shall find the old mill wheel in motion, 
Turning and churning that river to foam. 

You with the bean that I gave when we quarrelled, 
I with your marble of Saturday last, 

Honoured and old and all gaily apparelled, 
Here we shall meet and remember the past. 

From * A Child* s Garden of Versey by permission of Longmans and Co, 
XXI. NEARING THE BREAKERS. 

All the rest of the day, and all the following night, 
I sat in the corner or lay wakeful in my bunk ; and it 
was only with a return of morning that a new phase 
of my alarms drove me once more on deck. A 
gloomier interval I never passed. Johnson and 
Nares steadily relieved each other at the wheel and 
came below. The first glance of each was at the 
glass, which he repeatedly knuckled and frowned upon ; 
for it was sagging lower all the time. Then, if 
Johnson were the visitor, he would pick a snack 
out of the cupboard, and stand, braced against the 
table, eating it, and perhaps obUging me with a word 
or two of his hee-haw conversation : how it was ' a 
son of a gun of a cold night on deck, Mr. Dodd' 
(with a grin); how 'it wasn't no night for pan- 
jammers, he could tell me:' having transacted all 
which, he would throw himself down in his bunk 
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and sleep his two hours with compunction. But 
the captain neither ate nor slept. 'You there, Mr. 
Dodd ? ' he would say, after the obligatory visit to the 
glass. * Well, my son, we 're one himdred and four 
miles' (or whatever it was) *off the island, and 
scudding for all we're worth. We'll make it to- 
morrow about four, or not, as the case may be. 
That's the news. And now, Mr. Dodd, I've stretched 
a point for you ; you can see I 'm dead tired ; so just 
you stretch away back to your bunk again.' And 
with this attempt at geniality, his teeth would settle 
hard down on his cigar, and he would pass his spell 
below staring and blinking at the cabin lamp through 
a cloud of tobacco smoke. He has told me since 
that he was happy, which I should never have 
divined. ' You see,' he said, ' the wind we had was 
never anything out of the way ; but the sea was 
really nasty, the schooner wanted a lot of humouring, 
and it was clear from the glass that we were close to 
some dirt. We might be running out of it, or we 
might be running right crack into it. Well, there's 
always something sublime about a big deal like that ; 
and it kind of raises a man in his own liking. We're 
a queer kind of beasts, Mr. Dodd.' 

The morning broke with sinister brightness; the 
air alarmingly transparent, the sky pure, the rim of 
the horizon clear and strong against the heavens. 
The wind and the wild seas, now vastly swollen, 
indefatigably hunted us. I stood on deck, choking 
with fear ; I seemed to lose all power upon my limbs ; 
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my knees were as paper when she plunged into the 
murderous valleys ; my heart collapsed when .some 
black mountain fell in avalanche beside her counter, 
and the water, that was more than spray, swept round 
my ankles like a torrent. I was conscious of but one 
strong desire, to bear myself decently in my terrors, 
and, whatever should happen to my life, preserve my 
character : as the captain said, we are a queer kind of 
beasts. Breakfast time came, and I made shift to 
swallow some hot tea. Then I must stagger below to 
take the time, reading the chronometer with dizzy 
eyes, and marvelling the while what value there 
could be in observations taken in a ship launched 
(as ours then was) like a missile among flying seas. 
The forenoon dragged on in a grinding monotony of 
peril ; every spoke of the wheel a rash, but an obliged 
experiment — rash as a forlorn hope, needful as the 
leap that lands a fireman from a burning staircase. 
Noon was made; the captain dined on his day's 
work, and I on watching him; and our place was 
entered on the chart with a meticulous precision 
which seemed to me half pitiful and half absurd, 
since the next eye to behold that sheet of paper might 
be the eye of an exploring fish. One o'clock came, then 
two ; the captain gloomed and chafed, as he held to 
the coaming of the house, and if ever I saw dormant 
murder in man's eye, it was in his. God help the 
hand that should have disobeyed him. 

Of a sudden, he turned towards the mate, who was 
doing his trick at the wheel. 
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*Two points on the port bow/ I heard hun say. 
And he took the wheel himself. 

Johnson nodded, wiped his eyes with the back of 
his wet hand, watched a chance as the vessel lunged 
up hill, and got to the main rigging, where he swarmed 
aloft. Up and up, I watched him go, hanging on at 
every ugly plunge, gaining with every lull of the 
schooner's movement, until, clambering into the cross- 
trees and clinging with one arm around the mast, I 
could see him take one comprehensive sweep of the 
south-westerly horizon. The next moment, he had 
slid down the backstay and stood on deck, with a 
grin, a nod, and a gesture of the finger that said, 
' Yes ' ; the next again, and he was back sweating and 
squirming at the wheel, his tired face streaming and 
smiling, and his hair and the rags and comers of his 
clothes lashing round him in the wind. 

Nares went below, fetched up his binocular, and 
fell into a silent perusal of the sea-line ; I also, with 
my unaided eyesight. Little by little, in that white 
waste of water, I began to make out a quarter where 
the whiteness appeared more condensed: the sky 
above was whitish likewise, and misty like a squall ; 
and little by little there thrilled upon my ears a note 
deeper and more terrible than the yelling of the gale 
—the long, thundering roll of breakers. Nares wiped 
his night glass on his sleeve and passed it to me, 
motioning, as he did so, with his hand. An endless 
wilderness of ranging billows came and went and 

danced in the circle of the glass; now and then a 

/ 
/ 

/ 
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pale comer of sky, or the strong line of the horizon 
rugged with the heads of waves ; and then of a sudden 
— come and gone ere I could fix it, with a swallow's 
swiftness — one glimpse of what we had come so far 
and paid so dear to see : the masts and rigging of a 
brig pencilled on heaven, with an ensign streaming 
at the main, and the ragged ribbons of a topsail 
thrashing from the yard. Again and again, with 
toilful searching, I recalled that apparition. There 
was no sign of any land ; the wreck stood between 
sea and sky, a thing the most isolated I had ever 
viewed ; but as we drew nearer, I perceived her to be 
defended by a line of breakers which drew off on 
either hand and marked, indeed, the nearest segment 
of the reef. Heavy spray hung over them like a 
smoke, some hundred feet into the air; and the 
sound of their consecutive explosions rolled like a 
cannonade. 

In half an hour we were close in ; for perhaps as 
long again, we skirted that formidable barrier towards 
its farther side ; and presently the sea began insen- 
sibly to moderate, and the ship to go more sweetly. 
We had gained the lee of the island as (for form's 
sake) I may call that ring of foam and haze and 
thunder; and shaking out a reef, wore ship and 
headed for the passage. 

Fr(yin ' The Wrecker ^' by permission o/Cassell and Co. Lid, 
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XXII. THE HURRICANE. 

In the fairway of the entrance, the flagship TrerUon 
still held on. Her rudder was broken, her wheel 
carried away ; within she was flooded with water from 
the peccant hawse-pipes; she had just made the 
signal ' fires extinguished/ and lay helpless, awaiting 
the inevitable end. Between this melancholy hulk 
and the external reef, Kane must find a path. Steer- 
ing within fifty yards of the reef (for which she was 
actually headed), and her foreyard passing on the 
other hand over the Trenton's quarter as she rolled, 
the Calliope sheered between the rival dangers, came 
to the wind triumphantly, and was once more pointed 
for the sea and safety. Not often in naval history 
was there a moment of more sickening peril, and it 
was dignified by one of those incidents that reconcile 
the chronicler with his otherwise abhorrent task. 
From the doomed flagship, the Americans hailed the 
success of the English with a cheer. It was led by 
the old admiral in person, rang out over the storm 
with holiday vigour, and was answered by the 
Calliopes with an emotion easily conceived. This 
ship of their kinsfolk was almost the last external 
object seen from the Calliope for hours; immediately 
after, the mists closed about her till the morrow. 
She was safe at sea again — una de mvZtis — with a 
damaged foreyard, and a loss of all the ornamental 
work about her bow and stern, three anchors, one 
kedge anchor fourteen lengths of chain, four boats, 
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the jibboom, bobstay, and bands and fastenings of the 
bowsprit. 

Shortly after Kane had slipped his cable, Captain 
Schoonmaker, despairing of the Vandalia, succeeded 
in passing astern of the Olga, in the hope to beach his 
ship beside the Nipsic. At a quarter to eleven her 
stem took the reef, her head swung to starboard, and 
she began to fill and settle. Many lives of brave men 
were sacrificed in the attempt to get a line ashore ; 
the captain, exhausted by his exertions, was swept 
from deck by a sea ; and the rail being soon awash, 
the survivors took refuge in the tops. 

Out of thirteen that had lain there the day before, 
there were now but two ships afloat in Apia harbour, 
and one of these was doomed to be the bane of the 
other. About 3 p.m. the Trenton parted one cable, 
and shortly after a second. It was sought to keep 
her head to wind with storm-sails and by the ingeni- 
ous expedient of filling the rigging with seamen ; but 
in the fury of the gale, and in that sea perturbed 
alike by the gigantic billows and the volleying dis- 
charges of the rivers, the rudderless ship drove down 
stem foremost into the inner basin ; ranging, plung- 
ing, and striking like a frightened horse ; drifting on 
destruction for herself, and bringing it to others. 
Twice the Olga (still well under command) avoided 
her impact by the skilful use of helm and engines. 
But about four the vigilance of the Germans was 
deceived, and the ships collided; the Olga cutting 
into the Trenton's quarters, first from one side, then 
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from the other, and losing at the same time two of 
her own cables. Captain von Ehrhardt instantly 
slipped the remainder of his moorings, and setting 
fore and aft canvas and going full steam ahead, suc- 
ceeded in beaching his ship in Matautu ; whither 
Knappe, recalled by this new disaster, had returned. 
The berth was perhaps the best in the harbour, and 
von Ehrhardt signalled that ship and crew were in 
security. 

The Trenton, guided apparently by an undertow or 
eddy from the discharge of the Vaisingano, followed 
in the course of the Nipsic and Vandalia, and skirted 
south-eastward along the front of the shore reef, which 
her keel was at times almost touching. Hitherto 
she had brought disaster to her foes ; now she was 
bringing it to friends. She had already proved the 
ruin of the Olga, the one ship that had rid out the 
hurricane in safety ; now she beheld across heir course 
the submerged Vandaliay the tops filled with 
exhausted seamen. Happily the approach of the 
Trenton was gradual, and the time employed to 
advantage. Kockets and lines were thrown into the 
tops of the friendly wreck ; the approach of danger 
was transformed into a means of safety ; and before 
the ships struck, the men from the Vandalia*8 main 
and mizzen masts, which went immediately by the 
board in the collision, were already mustered on the 
Trenton's decks. Those from the foremast were next 
rescued; and the flagship settled gradually into a 
position alongside her neighbour, against which she 
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beat all night with violence. Out of the crew of the 
Vandalia forty-three had perished ; of the four hun- 
dred and fifty on board the Trenton, only one. 

The night of the 16th was still notable for a howling 
tempest and extraordinary floods of rain. It was 
feared the wrecks could scarce continue to endure the 
breaching of the seas ; among the Germans, the fate 
of those on board the Adler awoke keen anxiety ; and 
Knappe, on the beach of Matautu, and the other 
officers of his consulate on that of Matafele, watched 
all night. The morning of the 17th displayed a scene 
of devastation rarely equalled : the Adler high and 
dry, the Olga and Nipaic beached, the Trenton partly 
piled on the Vandalia and herself sunk to the gun- 
deck ; no sail afloat ; and the beach heaped high with 
the debris of ships and the wreck of mountain forests. 
Already, before the day, Seumanu, the chief of Apia, 
had gallantly ventured forth by boat through the 
subsiding fury of the seas, and had succeeded in com- 
municating with the admiral ; already, or as soon 
after as the dawn permitted, rescue lines were rigged, 
and the survivors were with difficulty and danger 
begun to be brought to shore. And soon the cheerful 
spirit of the admiral added a new feature to the scene. 
Surrounded as he was by the crews of two wrecked 
ships, he paraded the band of the Trenton, and the 
bay was suddenly enlivened with the strains of ' Hail 
Columbia.' 

From ' A Footnote to History,* hy fermission ofCassell and Co. Ltd. 
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x'xiii. ST. bride's cross. 



St. Bride's Cross stood a little way back from 
Shoreby, on the skirts of Tunstall Forest. Two roads 
met : one, from Holy wood across the forest ; one, that 
road from Eisingham down which we saw the wrecks 
of a Lancastrian army fleeing in disorder. Here the 
two joined issue, and went on together down the hill 
to Shoreby ; and a little back from the point of junc- 
tion, the summit of a little knoll was crowned by the 
ancient and weather-beaten cross. 

Here, then, about seven in the morning, Dick 
arrived. It was as cold as ever; the earth was all 
grey and silver with the hoar-frost, and the day began 
to break in the east with many colours of purple and 
orange. 

Dick set him down upon the lowest step of the 
cross, wrapped himself well in his tabard, and looked 
vigilantly upon all sides. He had not long to wait. 
Down the road from Holywood a gentleman in very 
rich and bright armour, and wearing over that a sur- 
coat of the rarest furs, came pacing on a splendid 
charger. Twenty yards behind him followed a clump 
of lances ; but these halted as soon as they came in 
view of the trysting-place, while the gentleman in the 
fur surcoat continued to advance alone. 

His visor was raised, and showed a countenance of 
great command and dignity, answerable to the rich- 
ness of his attire and arms. And it was with some 
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confusion of manner that Dick arose from the cross 
and stepped down the bank to meet his prisoner. 

* I thank you, my lord, for your exactitude,' he said, 
louting very low. * Will it please your lordship to set 
foot to earth ? ' 

*Are ye here alone, young man?' inquired the 
other. 

' I was not so simple,' answered Dick ; * and, to be 
plain with your lordship, the woods upon either hand 
of this cross lie full of mine honest fellows lying on 
their weapons.' 

' Y' 'ave done wisely,' said the lord. ' It pleaseth 
me the rather, since last night ye fought foolhardily, 
and more like a salvage Saracen lunatic than any 
Christian warrior. But it becomes not me to com- 
plain that had the undermost.' 

' Ye had the undermost indeed, my lord, since ye 
so fell,' returned Dick ; * but had the waves not holpen 
me, it was I that should have had the worst. Ye 
were pleased to make me yours with several dagger 
marks, which I still carry. And in fine, my lord, me- 
thinks I had all the danger, as well as all the profit, 
of that little blind-man's medley on the beach.' 

* Y' are shrewd enough to make light of it, I see,' 
returned the stranger. 

' Nay, my lord, not shrewd,' replied Dick, 4n that I 
shoot at no advantage to myself. But when, by the 
light of this new day, I see how stout a knight hath 
yielded, not to my arms alone, but to fortune, and the 
darkness, and the surf — and how easily the battle had 
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gone otherwise, with a soldier so untried and rustic 
as myself — think it not strange, my lord, if I feel 
confounded with my victory.' 

* Ye speak well,' said the stranger. ' Your name ? ' 
' My name, an 't like you, is Shelton,' answered Dick. 

* Men call me the Lord Foxham,* added the other. 

' Then, my lord, and under your good favour, ye are 
guardian to the sweetest maid in England, replied 
Dick ; * and for your ransom, and the ransom of such 
as were taken with you on the beach, there will be no 
uncertainty of terms. I pray you, my lord, of your 
goodwill and charity, yield me the hand of my 
mistress, Joan Sedley ; and take ye, upon the other 
part, your liberty, the liberty of these your followers, 
and (if ye will have it) my gratitude and service till 
I die.' 

' But are ye not ward to Sir Daniel ? Methought, 
if y' are Harry Shelton's son, that I had heard it so 
reported,' said Lord Foxham. 

'Will it please you, my. lord, to alight? I would 
fain tell you fully who I am, how situate, and why so 
bold in my demands. Beseech you, my lord, take 
place upon these steps, hear me to a full end, and 
judge me with allowance.' 

And so saying, Dick lent a hand to Lord Foxham 
to dismount ; led him up the knoll to the cross ; in- 
stalled him in the place where he had himself been 
sitting; and standing respectfully before his noble 
prisoner, related the story of his fortunes up to the 
events of the evening before. 
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Lord Foxham listened gravely, and when Dick had 
done, ' Master Shelton,' he said, ' ye are a most for- 
tunate-unfortunate young gentleman ; but what for- 
tune y' 'ave had, that ye have amply merited ; and 
what unfortune, ye have noways deserved. Be of a 
good cheer ; for ye have made a friend who is devoid 
neither of power nor favour. For yourself, although 
it fits not for a person of your birth to herd with out- 
laws, I must own ye are both brave and honourable ; 
very dangerous in battle, right courteous in peace ; a 
youth of excellent disposition and brave bearing.' 

From ' The Block Arroio, hy permission of Cassell and Co. Ltd. 



XXIV. FROM A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 

Faster than fairies, faster than witches^ 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches ; 
And charging along like troops in a battle. 
All through the meadows the horses and cattle : 
All of the sights of the hill and the plain 
Fly as thick as driving rain ; 
And ever again, in the wink of an eye. 
Painted stations whistle by. 

Here is a child who clambers and scrambles, 
All by himself and gathering brambles ; 
Here is a tramp who stands and gazes ; 
And there is the green for stringing the daisies ! 

F 
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Here is a cart run away in the road 
Lumping along with man and load ; 
And here is a mill and there is a river : 
Each a glimpse and gone for ever ! 

From * A Child's Garden of Verse,* by permission of Longmans ai\d Co. 

XXV. THE 'GOOD HOPE.' 

One coward thrust off the ship's stern, while 
another still held her by the bows. The fugitives 
leaped, screaming, and were hauled on board, or fell 
back and perished in the sea. Some were cut down 
upon the pier by the pursuers. Many were injured 
on the ship's deck in the blind haste and terror of the 
moment, one man leaping upon another, and a third 
on both. At last, and whether by design or accident, 
the bows of the Good Hope were liberated ; and the 
ever-ready Lawless, who had maintained his place 
at the helm through all the hurly-burly by sheer 
strength of body and a liberal use of the cold steel, 
instantly clapped her on the proper tack. The ship 
began to move once more forward on the stormy sea, 
its scuppers running blood, its d^ck heaped with fallen 
men, sprawling and strugghng in the dark. 

Thereupon, Lawless sheathed his dagger, and turn- 
ing to his next neighbour, ' I have left my mark on 
them, gossip,' said he, * the yelping, coward hounds/ 

Now, while they were all leaping and struggling for 
their lives, the men had not appeared to observe the 
rough shoves and cutting stabs with which Lawless 
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had held his post in the confusion. But perhaps 
they had already begun to understand somewhat 
more clearly, or perhaps another ear had overheard, 
the helmsman's speech. 

Panic-stricken troops recover slowly, and men who 
have just disgraced themselves by cowardice, as if to 
wipe out the memory of their fault, will sometimes 
run straight into the opposite extreme of insub- 
ordination. So it was now ; and the same men who 
had thrown away their weapons and been hauled, 
feet foremost, into the Good Hope, began to cry out 
upon their leaders, and demand that some one should 
be punished. 

This growing ill-feeling turned upon Lawless. 

In order to get a proper offing, the old outlaw had 
put the head of the Oood Hope to seaward. 

' What ! * bawled one of the grumblers, ' he carrieth 
us to seaward ! ' 

' Tis sooth,' cried another. ' Nay, we are betrayed 
for sure.* 

And they all began to cry out in chorus that they 
were betrayed, and in shrill tones and with abominable 
oaths bade Lawless go about-ship and bring them 
speedily ashore. Lawless, grinding his teeth, con- 
tinued in silence to steer the true course, guiding the 
Good Hope among the formidable billows. To their 
empty terrors, as to their dishonourable threats, 
between drink and dignity he scorned to make reply. 
The malcontents drew together a little abaft the 
mast, and it was plain they were like barnyard cocks, 
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' crowing for courage/ Presently they would be fit 
for any extremity of injustice or ingratitude. Dick 
began to mount by the ladder, eager to interpose; 
but one of the outlaws, who was also something of a 
seaman, got beforehand. 

'Lads,' he began, *y'are right wooden heads, I 
think. For to get back, by the mass, we must have 
an offing, must we not ? And this old Lawless * 

Some one struck the speaker on the mouth, and the 
next moment, as a fire springs among dry straw, he 
was felled upon the deck, trampled under the feet, 
and despatched by the daggers of his cowardly com- 
panions. At this the wrath of Lawless rose and 
broke. 

' Steer yourselves,' he bellowed, and, careless of the 
result, he left the helm. 

The Good Hope was, at that moment, trembling on 
the summit of a swell. She subsided, with sickening 
velocity, upon the farther side. A wave, like a great 
black bulwark, hove immediately in front of her ; 
and, with a staggering blow, she plunged headfore- 
most through that liquid hill. The green water 
passed right over her from stem to stem, as high as a 
man's knees ; the sprays ran higher, than the mast ; 
and she rose again upon the other side, with an 
appalling, tremulous indecision, like a beast that has 
been deadly wounded. 

Six or seven of fche malcontents had been carried 
bodily overboard J and as for the remainder, when 
they found their tongues again, it was to bellow to the 
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saints and wail upon Lawless to come back and take 
the tiller. 

Nor did Lawless wait to be twice bidden. The 
terrible result of his fling of just resentment sobered 
him completely. He knew, better than any one on 
board, how nearly the Good Hope had gone bodily 
down below their feet ; and he could tell, by the lazi- 
ness with which she met the sea, that the peril was 
by no means over. 

Dick, who had been thrown down by the concus- 
sion and half drowned, rose wading to his knees in 
the swamped well of the stem, and crept to the old 
helmsman's side. 

' Lawless,' he said, * we do all depend on you ; y' are 
a brave, steady man, indeed, and crafty in the 
management of ships ; I shall put three sure men to 
watch upon your safety.' 

' Bootless, my master, bootless,' said the steersman, 
peering forward through the dark. ' We come every 
moment somewhat clearer of these sandbanks ; with 
every moment, then, the sea packeth upon us heavier, 
and for all these whimperers, they will presently be 
on their backs. For, my master, 'tis a right mystery, 
but true, there never yet was a bad man that was a 
good shipman. None but the honest and the bold 
can endure me this tossing of a ship.' 

' Nay, Lawless,' said Dick, laughing, * that is a right 
shipman's byivord, and hath no more of sense than 
the whistle of the wind. But, prithee, how go we ? 
Do we lie well ? Are we in good case ? ' 
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' Master Shelton/ replied Lawless, ' I have been a 
Grey Friar — I praise fortune — an archer, a thief, and 
a shipman. Of all these coats, I had the best fancy 
to die in the Grey Friar's, as ye may readily oonoeive, 
and the least fancy to die in John Shipman's tarry 
jacket; and that for two excellent good reasons: first, 
that the death might take a man suddenly; and 
second, for the horror of that great, salt smother and 
welter under my foot here' — and Lawless stamped 
with his foot. ' Howbeit,' he went on, * an I die not a 
sailor's death, and that this night, I shall owe a tall 
candle to our Lady/ 

* Is it so ? ' asked Dick. 

' It is right so,* replied the outlaw. ' Do ye not 
feel how heavy and dull she moves upon the waves ? 
Do ye not hear the water washing in her hold ? She 
will scarce mind the rudder even now. Bide till she 
has settled a bit lower ; and she will either go down 
below your boots like a stone image, or drive ashore 
here, under our lee, and come all to pieces like a twist 
of string.' 

*Ye speak with a good courage,' returned Dick. 
' Ye are not then appalled ? ' 

' Why, master,' answered Lawless, * if ever a man 
had an ill crew to come to port with, it is I — a rene- 
gade friar, a thief, and all the rest on't. Well, ye may 
wonder, but I keep a good hope in my wallet ; and if 
that I be to drown, I will drown with a bright eye. 
Master Shelton, and a steady hand.' 

From * The Black Arrmv,* by permission o/Casttell and Co, Ltd, 
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XXVI. THE DIVER. 



It was gray, harsh, easterly weather, the swell ran 
pretty high, and out in the open there were ' skipper's 
daughters,' when I found myself at last on the diver's 
platform, twenty pounds of lead upon each foot, and 
my whole person swollen with ply and ply of woollen 
underclothing. One moment, the salt wind was 
whistling round my night-capped head ; the next, I 
was crushed almost double under the weight of the 
helmet. As that intolerable burthen was laid upon 
me, I could have found it in my heart (only for 
shame's sake) to cry off from the whole enterprise. 
But it was too late. The attendants began to turn 
the hurdy-gurdy, and the air to whistle through the 
tube ; some one screwed in the barred window of the 
vizor ; and I was cut off in a moment from my 
fellow- men; standing there in their midst, but quite 
divorced from intercourse : a creature deaf and dumb, 
pathetically looking forth upon them from a chmate 
of his own. Except that I could move and feel, I 
was like a man fallen in a catalepsy. But time was 
scarce given me to realise ray isolation ; the weights 
were hung upon my back and breast, the signal-rope 
was thrust into my unresisting hand ; and setting a 
twenty-pound foot upon the ladder, I began ponder- 
ously to descend. 

Some twenty rounds below the platform, twilight 
fell. Looking up, I saw a low green heaven mottled 
with vanishing bells of white ; looking around, except 
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for the weedy spokes and shafts of the ladder, nothing 
but a green gloaming, somewhat opaque but very 
restful and delicious. Thirty rounds lower, I stepped 
off on the pierres perdues of the foundation ; a dumb 
helmeted figure took me by the hand, and made a 
gesture (as I read it) of encouragement ; and looking 
in at the creature's window, I beheld the face of Bain. 
There we were, hand to hand, and (when it pleased 
us) eye to eye ; and either might have burst himself 
with shouting, and not a whisper come to his com- 
panion's hearing. Each, in his own little world of 
air, stood incommunicably separate. 

Bob had told me ere this a little tale, a five 
minutes' drama at the bottom of the sea, which at 
that moment possibly shot across my mind. He was 
down with another, settling a stone of the sea-wall. 
They had it well adjusted. Bob gave the signal, the 
scissors were slipped, the stone set home ; and it was 
time to turn to something else. But still his com- 
panion remained bowed over the block like a 
mourner on a tomb, or only raised himself to make 
absurd contortions and mysterious signs unknown to 
the vocabulary of the diver. There, then, these two 
stood for awhile, like the dead and the living; till 
there flashed a fortunate thought into Bob's mind, 
and he stooped, peered through the window of that 
other world, and beheld the face of its inhabitant wet 
with streaming tears. Ah ! the man was in pain ! 
And Bob, glancing downward, saw what was the 
trouble : the block had been lowered on the foot of 
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that unfortunate — he was caught alive at the bottom 
of the sea under fifteen tons of rock. 

That two men should handle a stone so heavy, 
even swinging in the scissors, may appear strange to 
the inexpert. These must bear in mind the great 
density of the water of the sea, and the surprising 
results of transplantation to that medium. To 
understand a little what these are, and how a man's 
weight, so far from being an encumbrance, is the very 
ground of his agility, was the chief lesson of my sub- 
marine experience. The knowledge came upon me 
by degrees. As I began to go forward with the hand 
of my estranged companion, a world of tumbled 
stones was visible, pillared with the weedy uprights 
of the staging : overhead, a flat roof of green : a Uttle 
in front, the sea-wall, like an unfinished rampart. 
And presently in our upward progress. Bob motioned 
me to leap upon a stone ; I looked to see if he were 
possibly in earnest, and he only signed to me the 
more imperiously. Now the block stood six feet 
high ; it would have been quite a leap to me unen- 
cumbered ; with the breast and back weights, and the 
twenty pounds upon each foot, and the staggering 
load of the helmet, the thing was out of reason. I 
laughed aloud in my tomb ; and to prove to Bob how 
far he was astray, I gave a little impulse from my 
toes. Up I soared hke a bird, my companion soaring 
at my side. As high as to the stone, and then higher, 
I pursued my impotent and empty flight. Even when 
the strong arm of Bob had checked my shoulders, my 
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heels continued their ascent ; so that I blew out side- 
ways like an autumn leaf, and must be hauled in, 
hand over hand, as sailors haul in the slack of a sail, 
and propped upon my feet again like an intoxicated 
sparrow. Yet a little higher on the foundation, and 
we began to be affected by the bottom of the swell, 
running there like a strong breeze of wind. Or so I 
must suppose ; for, safe in my cushion of air, I was 
conscious of no impact ; only swayed idly like a weed, 
and was now borne helplessly abroad, and now swiftly 
— and yet with dream-like gentleness — impelled 
against my guide. So does a child's balloon divagate 
upon the currents of the air, and touch and slide off 
again from every obstacle. So must have ineffectu- 
ally swung, so resented their inefficiency, those light 
crowds that followed the Star of Hades, and uttered 
exiguous voices in the land beyond Cocytus. 

There was something strangely exasperating, as 
well as strangely wearying, in these uncommanded 
evolutions. It is bitter to return to infancy, to be 
supported, and directed, and perpetually set upon 
your feet, by the hand of some one else. The air 
besides, as it is supplied to you by the busy millers 
on the platform, closes the eustachian tubes and 
keeps the neophyte perpetually swallowing, till his 
throat is grown so dry that he can swallow no longer. 
And for all these reasons — although I had a fine, 
dizzy, muddle-headed joy in my surroundings, and 
longed, and tried, and always failed, to lay hands on 
the fish that darted here and there about me. swift as 
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humming-birds — yet I fancy I was rather relieved 
than otherwise when Bain brought me back to the 
ladder and signed to me to mount. And there was 
one more experience before me even then. Of a 
sudden, my ascending head passed into the trough of 
a swell. Out of the green, I shot at once into a glory 
of rosy, almost of sanguine Ught — the multitudinous 
seas incarnadined, the heaven above a vault of 
crimson. And then the glory faded into the hard, 
ugly daylight of a Caithness autumn, with a low sky, 
a gray sea, and a whistling wind. 

From * Across the Plains,' published by Chatto and Windv.s. 
XXVII. THE bull's-eye LANTERN. 

Toward the end of September, when schooltime 
was drawing near and the nights were already black, 
we would begin to sally from our respective villas, 
each equipped with a tin bull's-eye lantern. The 
thing was so well known that it had worn a rut in 
the commerce of Great Britain; and the grocers, 
about the due time, began to garnish their windows 
with our particular brand of luminary. We wore 
them buckled to the waist upon a cricket belt, and 
over them, such was the rigour of the game, a 
buttoned topcoat. They smeUed noisomely of 
blistered tin ; they never burned aright, though they 
would always bum our fingers ; their use was naught; 
the pleasure of them merely fanciful ; and yet a boy 
with a bull's-eye under his topcoat asked for nothing 
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more. The fisherman used lanterns about their 
boats, and it was from them, I suppose, that we had 
got the hint ; but theirs were not bull's-eyes, nor did 
we ever play at being fishermen. The police carried 
them at their belts, and we had plainly copied them 
in that; yet we did not pretend to be policemen. 
Burglars, indeed, we may have had some haunting 
thoughts of; and we had certainly an eye to past 
ages when lanterns were more common, and to certain 
story-books in which we had found them to figure 
very largely. But take it for all in all, the pleasure 
of the thing was substantive ; and to be a boy with 
a bull's-eye under his topcoat was good enough 
for us. 

When two of these asses met, there would be an 
anxious ' Have you got your lantern ? ' and a gratified 
*Yes!' That was the shibboleth, and very needful 
too ; for, as it was the rule to keep our glory con- 
tained, none could recognise a lantern-bearer, unless 
(like the pole-cat) by the smell. Four or five would 
sometimes climb into the belly of a ten-man lugger, 
with nothing but the thwarts above them — for the 
cabin was usually locked, — or choose out some hollow 
of the links where the wind might whistle overhead. 
There the coats would be unbuttoned and the bull's- 
eyes discovered; and in the chequering glimmer, 
under the huge windy hall of the night, and cheered 
by a rich steam of toasting tinware, these fortunate 
young gentlemen would crouch together in the cold 
sand of the links or on the scaly bilges of the fishing- 
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boat, and delight themselves with inappropriate talk. 
Woe is me that I may not give some specimens — 
some of their foresights of life, or deep inquiries into 
the rudiments of man and nature, these were so fiery 
and so innocent, they were so richly silly, so romanti- 
cally young. But the talk, at any rate, was but a 
condiment; and these gatherings themselves only 
accidents in the career of the lantern-bearer. The 
essence of this bliss was to walk by yourself in the 
black night; the slide shut, the topcoat buttoned; 
not a ray escaping, whether to conduct your footsteps 
or to make your glory public : a mere pillar of dark- 
ness in the dark ; and all the while, deep down in the 
privacy of your fool's heart, to know you had a bull's- 
eye at your belt, and to exult and sing over the 
knowledge. 

From 'Across the Plains,* published by CliaUo and W Indus. 



XXVIII. NEST EGGS. 

Birds all the sunny day 
Flutter and quarrel 

Here in the arbour-like 
Tent of the laurel. 

Here in the fork 

The brown nest is seated ; 
Four little blue eggs 

The mother keeps heated. 
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While we stand watching her, 

Staring like gabies, 
Safe in each egg are the 

Bird's little babies. 

Soon the frail eggs they shall 

Chip, and upspringing 
Make all the April woods 

Merry with singing. 

Younger than we are, 

O children, and frailer, 
Soon in blue air they '11 be, 

Singer and sailor. 

We, so much older. 

Taller and stronger. 
We shall look down on the 

Birdies no longer. 

They shall go flying 

With musical speeches 
High overhead in the 

Tops of the beeches. 

In spite of our wisdom 

And sensible talking. 
We on our feet must go 

Plodding and walking. 

From ' -1 Child's Garden of Verse,' by permission of Longirmns and Co, 
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XXIX. THE EMIGRANT TRAIN. 

All this while I had been travelling by mixed 
trains, where I might meet with Dutch widows and 
little German gentry fresh from table. I had been 
but a latent emigrant ; now I was to be branded once 
more, and put apart with my fellows. It was about 
two in the afternoon of Friday that I found myself 
in front of the Emigrant House, with more than a 
hundred others, to be sorted and boxed for the 
journey. A white-haired oflSicial, with a stick under 
one arm, and a list in the other hand, stood apart in 
front of us, and called name after name in the tone of 
a command. At each name you would see a family 
gather up its brats and bundles and run for the hind- 
most of the three cars that stood awaiting us, and I 
soon concluded that this was to be set apart for the 
women and children. The second or central car, it 
turned out, was devoted to men travelling alone, and 
the third to the Chinese. The official was easily 
moved to anger at the least delay ; but the emigrants 
were both quick at answering their names, and 
speedy in getting themselves and their effects on 
board. 

The families once housed, we men carried the 
second car without ceremony by simultaneous assault. 
I suppose the reader has some notion of an American 
railroad-car, that long, naiTow wooden box, like a flat- 
roofed Noah's ark, with a stove and a convenience, 
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one at either end, a passage down the middle, and 
transverse benches upon either hand. Those destined 
for emigrants on the Union Pacific are only remark- 
able for their extreme plainness, nothing but wood 
entering in any part into their constitution, and for 
the usual inefficacy of the lamps, which often went 
out, and shed but a dying glimmer even while they 
burned. The benches are too short for anything but 
a young child. Where there is scarce elbow-room for 
two to sit, there will not be space enough for one to 
lie. Hence the company, or rather, as it appears from 
certain bills about the Transfer Station, the company's 
servants have conceived a plan for the better accommo- 
dation of travellers. They prevail on every two to 
chum together. To each of the chums they sell a 
board and three square cushions stuffed with straw, 
and covered with thin cotton. The benches can be 
made to face each other in pairs, for the backs are 
reversible. On the approach of night the boards are 
laid from bench to bench, making a couch wide 
enough for two, and long enough for a man of the 
middle height; and the chums lie down side by side 
upon the cushions, with the head to the conductor's 
van and the feet to the engine. When the train is 
full, of course this plan is impossible, for there must 
not be more than one to every bench, neither can it 
be carried out unless the chums agree. It was to 
bring about this last condition that our white-haired 
official now bestirred himself. He made a most 
active master of ceremonies, introducing likely 
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couples, and even guaranteeing the amiability and 
honesty of each. The greater the number of happy 
couples the better for his pocket, for it was he who 
sold the raw material of the beds. His price for one 
board and three straw cushions began with two 
dollars and a half ; but before the train left, and, I 
am sorry to say, long after I had purchased mine, it 
had fallen to one dollar aiid a half. 

The match-maker had a difficulty with me; per- 
haps, like some ladies, I showed myself too eager for 
union at any price ; but certainly the first who was 
picked out to be my bed-fellow declined the honour 
without thanks. He was an old, heavy, slow-spoken 
man, I think from Yankeeland, looked me all over 
with great timidity, and then began to excuse himself 
in broken phrases. He didn't know the young man, 
he said. The young man might be very honest, but 
how was he to know that ? There was another young 
man whom he had met already in the train; he 
guessed he was honest, and would prefer to chum 
with him upon the whole. All this without any sort 
of excuse, as though I had been inanimate or 
absent. I began to tremble lest every one should 
refuse my company, and I be left rejected. But the 
next in turn was a tall, strapping, long-limbed, small- 
headed, curly-haired Pennsylvania Dutchman, with 
a soldierly smartness in his manner. To be exact, he 
had acquired it in the navy. But that was all one ; 
he had at least been trained to desperate resolves, so 
he accepted the match, and the white-haired swindler 
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pronounced the connubial benediction and pocketed 
his fees. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in making up 
the train. I am afraid to say how many baggage- 
waggons followed the engine, certainly a score ; then 
came the Chinese, then we, then the families, and the 
rear was brought up by the conductor in what, if I 
have it rightly, is called his caboose. The class to 
which I belonged was of course far the largest, and 
we ran over, so to speak, to both sides ; so that there 
were some Caucasians among the Chinamen, and 
some bachelors among the families. But our own car 
was pure from admixture, save for one little boy of 
eight or nine, who had the whooping-cough. At last, 
about six, the long train crawled out of the Transfer 
Station and across the wide Missouri river to Omaha, 
westward bound. 

From * Across the Plains y' piiblished by Chatto arid Wxndu8» 
XXX. THE BOITLE IMP. 

' I thought I knew every one in this country,' said 
he. ' How comes it that I do not know you ? ' 

*I am Kokua, daughter of Kiano,* said the girl, 
*and I have just returned from Oahu. Who are 
you ? ' 

' I will tell you who I am in a little,' said Keawe, 
dismounting from his horse, *but not now. For I 
have a thought in my mind, and if you knew who 
I was, you might have heard of me, and would not 
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give me a true answer. But tell me, first of all, one 
thing : Are you married ? ' 

At this Kokua laughed out loud. * It is you who 
ask questions,' she said. *Are you married yourself? ' 

* Indeed, Kokua, I am not,' replied Keawe, 'and 
never thought to be until this hour. But here is 
the plain truth. I have met you here at the road- 
side, and I saw your eyes, which are like the stars, 
and my heart Avent to you as swift as a bird. And 
so now, if you want none of me, say so, and I will go 
on to my own place ; but if you think me no worse 
than any other young man, say so, too, and I will turn 
aside to your father's for the night, and to-morrow I 
will talk with the good man.' 

Kokua said never a word, but she looked at the 
sea and laughed. 

'Kokua,' said Keawe, 'if you say nothing, I will 
take that for the good answer ; so let us be stepping 
to your father's door.* 

She went on ahead of him, still without speech; 
only sometimes she glanced back and glanced away 
again, and she kept the strings of her hat in her 
mouth. 

Now, when they had come to the door, Kiano came 
out on his veranda, and cried out and welcomed 
Keawe by name. At that the girl looked over, for 
the fame of the great house had come to her ears ; 
and, to be sure, it was a great temptation. All that 
evening they were very merry together ; and the girl 
was as bold as brass under the eyes of her parents, 
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and made a mark of Keawe, for she had a quick wit. 
The next day he had a word with Kiano, and found 
the girl alone. 

' Kokua/ said he, * you made a mark of me all the 
evening ; and it is still time to bid me go. I would 
not tell you who 1 was, because I have so fine a house, 
and I feared you would think too much of that house 
and too little of the man that loves you. Now you 
know all, arid if you wish to have seen the last of 
me, say so at once.' 

* No,' said Kokua, but this time she did not laugh, 
nor did Keawe ask for more. 

This was the wooing of Keawe; things had gone 
quickly ; but so an arrow goes, and the ball of a 
rifle swifter still, and yet both may strike the target. 
Things had gone fast, but they had gone far also, and 
the thought of Keawe rang in the maiden's head; 
she heard his voice in the breach of the surf upon 
the lava, and for this young man that she had seen 
but twice she would have left father and mother and 
her native islands. As for Keawe himself, his horse 
flew up the path of the mountain under the cliff of 
tombs, and the sound of the hoofs, and the sound 
of Keawe singing to himself for pleasure, echoed in 
the caverns of the dead. He came to the Bright 
House, and still he was singing. He sat and ate 
in the broad balcony, and the Chinaman wondered 
at his master, to hear how he sang between the 
mouthfuls. The sun went down into the sea, and 
the night came ; and Keawe walked the balconies by 
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lamplight, high on the mountains, and the voice of 
his singing startled men on ships. 

' Here am I now upon my high place,' he said to 
himself. ' Life may be no better ; this is the mountain 
top ; and all shelves about me toward the worse. For 
the first time I will light up the chambers, and bathe 
in my fine bath with the hot water and the cold, and 
sleep above in the bed of my bridal chamber/ 

So the Chinaman had word, and he must rise from 
sleep and light the furnaces ; and as he walked below, 
beside the boilers, he heard his master singing and 
rejoicing above him in the lighted chambers. When 
the water began to be hot the Chinaman cried to 
his master : and Keawe went into the bathroom ; and 
the Chinaman heard him sing as he filled the marble 
basin ; and heard him sing, and the singing broken, 
as he undressed ; until of a sudden, the song ceased. 
The Chinaman listened, and listened; he called up 
the house to Keawe to ask if all were well, and 
Keawe answered him 'Yes,' and bade him go to 
bed; but there was no more singing in the Bright 
House ; and all night long the Chinaman heard his 
master's feet go round and round the balconies 
without repose. 

Now, the truth of it was this : as Keawe undressed 
for his bath, he spied upon his flesh a patch like a 
patch of lichen on a rock, and it was then that he 
stopped singing. For he knew the likeness of that 
patch, and knew that he was fallen in the Chinese 
Evil. 
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Now, it is a sad thing for any man to fall into this 
sickness. And it would be a sad thing for any one 
to leave a house so beautiful and so commodious, 
and depart from all his friends to the north coast 
of Molokai, between the mighty cliff and the sea- 
breakers. But what was that to the case of the man 
Keawe, he who had met his love but yesterday, and 
won her but that morning, and now saw all his hopes 
break, in a moment, like a piece of glass ? 

Froiih 'Island Sights Entertainments,* by permission qf 
Cassell and Co, Ltd, 



XXXI. THE ISLE OF VOICES. 

' Keola,* she said, ' put your ear to my mouth that 
I may whisper, for no one must hear us. Two days 
before the boats begin to be got ready, go you to the 
seaside of the isle and lie in a thicket. We shall 
choose that place beforehand, you and I ; and hide 
food; and every night I shall come near by there 
singing. So when a night comes and you do not 
hear me, you shall know we are clean gone out of 
the island, and you may come forth again in safety/ 

The soul of Keola died within him. 

* What is this ? ' he cried. * I cannot live among 
demons. I will not be left behind upon this isle. I 
am dying to leave it.' 

' You will never leave it alive, my poor Keola,' said 
the girl; 'for t,o tell you the truth, my people are 
eaters of men ; but this they keep secret And the 
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reason they will kill you before we leave is because 
in our island ships come, and Donat-Rimerau comes 
and talks for the French, and there is a white trader 
there in a house with a veranda, and a catechist. 
Oh, that is a fine place indeed! The trader has 
barrels filled with flour ; and a French warship once 
came in the lagoon and gave everybody wine and 
biscuit. Ah, my poor Keola, I wish I could take you 
there, for great is my love to you, and it is the finest 
place in the seas except Papieete/ 

So now Keola was the most terrified man in the 
four oceans. He had heard tell of eaters of men in 
the south islands, and the thing had always been a 
fear to him ; and here it was knocking at his door. 
He had heard besides, by travellers, of their practices, 
and how when they are in a mind to eat a man, they 
cherish and fondle him like a mother with a favourite 
baby. And he saw this must be his own case ; and 
that was why he had been housed, and fed, and wived, 
and liberated from all work ; and why the old men 
and the chiefs discoursed with him like a person of 
weight. So he lay on his bed and railed upon his 
destiny ; and the flesh curdled on his bones. 

The next day the people of the tribe were very 
civil, as their way was. They were elegant speakers, 
and they made beautiful poetry, and jested at meals, 
so that a missionary must have died laughing. It 
was little enough Keola cared for their fine ways; 
all he saw was the white teeth shining in their 
mouths, and his gorge rose at the sight ; and when 
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they were done eating, he went and lay m the bush 
like a dead man. 

The next day it was the same, and then his wife 
followed him. 

'Keola/ she said, 'if you do not eat, I tell you 
plainly you will be killed and cooked to-morrow. 
Some of the old chiefs are murmuring already. They 
think you are fallen sick and must lose flesh.' 

With that Keola got to his feet, and anger burned 
in him. 

' It is little I care one way or the other,' said he. 
' Since die I must, let me die the quickest way ; and 
since I must be eaten at the best of it, let me rather 
be eaten by hobgoblins than by men. Farewell,' 
said he, and he left her standing, and walked to the 
seaside of that island. 

It was all bare in the strong sun; there was no 
sign of man, only the beach was trodden, and all 
about him as he went the voices talked and 
whispered, and the little fires sprang up and burned 
down. All tongues of the earth were spoken there : 
the French, the Dutch, the Russian, the Tamil, the 
Chinese. Whatever land knew sorcery, there were 
some of its people whispering in Keola's ear. That 
beach was thick as a cried fair, yet no man seen; 
and as he walked he saw the shells vanish before 
him, and no man to pick them up. I think the 
demon would have been afraid to be alone in such 
a company ; but Keola was past fear and courted 
death. When the fires sprang up, he charged for 
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them like a bull. Bodiless voices called to and fro ; 
unseen hands poured sand upon the flames; and 
they were gone from the beach before he reached 
them. 

' It is plain Kalamake is not here/ he thought, ' as 
I must have been killed long since.' 

With that he sat him down in the margin of the 
wood, for he was tired, and put his chin upon his 
hands. The business before his eyes continued ; the 
beach babbled with voices, and the fires sprang up 
and sank, and the shells vanished and were renewed 
again even while he looked. 

'It was a by-day when I was here before,' he 
thought, ' for it was nothing to this.' 

And his head was dizzy with the thought of these 
millions and millions of dollars, and all these hun- 
dreds and hundreds of persons culling them upon 
the beach and flying in the air higher and swifter 
than eagles. 

' And to think how they have fooled me with their 
talk of mints,' says he, ' and that money was made 
there, when it is clear that all the new coin in all the 
world is gathered on these sands ! But I will know 
better the next time ! ' said he. 

And at last, he knew not very well how or when, 
sleep fell on Keola, and he forgot the island and all 
his sorrows. 

FroTii * Island Nights Entertainments,' hy permission of 
Cassell and Co. Ltd, 
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XXXII. THE DUMB SOLDIER. 

When the grass was closely mown, 
Walking on the lawn alone, 
In the turf a hole I found 
And hid a soldier underground. 

Spring and daisies came apace ; 
Grasses hide my hiding-place ; 
Grasses run like a green sea 
O'er the lawn up to my knee. 

Under grass alone he lies, 
Looking up with leaden eyes, 
Scarlet coat and pointed gun. 
To the stars and to the sun. 

When the grass is ripe like grain, 
When the scythe is stoned again. 
When the lawn is shaven clear, 
Then my hole shall reappear. 

I shall find him, never fear, 
I shall find my grenadier ; 
But for all that's gone and come, 
I shall find my soldier dumb. 

He has lived, a little thing. 
In the grassy woods of spring ; 
Done, if he could tell me true, 
Just as I should like to do. 
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He has seen the starry hours 
And the springing of the flowers ; 
And the fairy things that pass 
In the forests of the grass. 

In the silence he has heard 
Talking bee and ladybird, 
And the butterfly has flown 
O'er him as he lay alone. 

Not a word will he disclose, 
Not a word of all he knows. 
I must lay him on the shelf, 
And make up the tale myself. 

Frmn 'A Child's Garden of Verse,' by permission of Longmans and Co, 



XXXIII. A NOBLE FIGURE. 

One such face I now remember; one such blank 
some half a dozen of us labour to dissemble. In his 
youth he was most beautiful in person most serene 
and genial by disposition; full of racy words and 
quaint thoughts. Laughter attended on his coming. 
He had the air of a great gentleman, jovial and royal 
with his equals, and to the poorest student gentle and 
attentive. Power seemed to reside in him exhaust- 
less; we saw him stoop to play with us, but held him 
marked for higher destinies; we loved his notice; 
and I have rarely had my pride more gratified than 
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when he sat at my father^s table, my acknowledged 
friend. So he walked among us, both hands full of 
gifts, carrying with nonchalance the seeds of a most 
influential life. 

The powers and the ground of friendship is a 
mystery; but, looking back, I can discern that, in 
part, we loved the thing he was, for some shadow of 
what he was to be. For with all his beauty, power, 
breeding, urbanity, and mirth, there was in those 
days something soulless in our friend. He would 
astonish us by sallies, witty, innocent, and inhumane ; 
and by a misapplied Johnsonian pleasantry, demolish 
honest sentiment. I can still see and hear him, as he 
went his way along the lamplit streets. La ci darem 
la Tnano on his lips, a noble figure of a youth, but 
following vanity and incredulous of good; and sure 
enough, somewhere on the high seas of life, with his 
health, his hopes, his patrimony, and his self-respect 
miserably went down. 

From this disaster, like a spent swimmer, he came 
desperately ashore, bankrupt of money and considera- 
tion; creeping to the family he had deserted; with 
broken wing, never more to rise. But in his face 
there was a light of knowledge that was new to it. 
Of the wounds of his body he was never healed ; died 
of them gradually, with clear-eyed resignation ; of his 
wounded pride, we knew only from his silence. He 
returned to that city where he had lorded it in his 
ambitious youth; lived there alone, seeing few; 
striving to retrieve the irretrievable; at times still 
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grappling witli that mortal frailty that had brought 
him down; still joying in his friend's successes; his 
laugh still ready, but with kindlier music ; and over 
all his thoughts the shadow of that unalterable law 
which he had disavowed and which had brought him 
low. Lastly, when his bodily evils had quite disabled 
him, he lay a great while dying, still without com- 
plaint, still finding interests ; to his last step gentle, 
urbane, and with the will to smile. 

The tale of this great failure is, to those who 
remained true to him, the tale of a success. In his 
youth he took thought for no one but himself; when 
he came ashore again, his whole armada lost, he 
seemed to think of none but others. Such was his 
tenderness for others, such his instinct of fine 
courtesy and pride, that of that impure passion of 
remorse he never breathed a syllable; even regret 
was rare with him, and pointed with a jest. You 
would not have dreamed, if you had known him 
then, that this was that great failure, that beacon to 
young men, over whose fall a whole society had 
hissed and pointed fingers. /Often have we gone to 
him, red-hot with our own hopeful sorrows, railing on 
the rose-leaves in our princely bed of life, and he 
would patiently give ear and wisely counsel ; and it 
was only upon some return of our own thoughts that 
we were reminded what manner of man this was to 
whom we disembosomed : a man, by his own fault, 
ruined ; shut out of the garden of his gifts ; his whole 
city of hope both ploughed and salted; silently 
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awaiting the deliverer. Then something took us by 
the throat ; and to see him there, so gentle, patient, 
brave and pious, oppressed but not cast down, sorrow 
was so swallowed up in admiration that we could not 
dare to pity him. Even if the old fault flashed out 
again, it but awoke our wonder that, in that lost battle, 
he should have still the energy to fight. He had gone 
to ruin with a kind of Icingly abandon, like one who 
condescended ; but once ruined, with the lights all 
out, he fought as for a kingdom. Most men, finding 
themselves the authors of their own disgrace, rail the 
louder against God or destiny. Most men, when they 
repent, oblige their friends to share the bitterness of 
that repentance. But he had held an inquest and 
passed sentence : mene, mene ; and condemned him- 
self to smiling silence. He had given trouble enough ; 
had earned misfortune amply, and foregone the right 
to murmur. 

Thus was our old comrade, like Samson, careless in 
his days of strength ; but on the coming of adversity, 
and when that strength was gone that had betrayed 
him — 'for our strength is weakness' — he began to 
blossom and bring forth. Well, now he is out of the 
fight : the burden that he bore thrown down before 
the great deliverer. We 

*ia the vast cathedral leave him ; 
God accept him, 
Christ receive him ! ' 

From, * Memories and Portraits^* published by Chatto and Windus, 
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XXXIV. MEMOIRS OF AN ISLET. 

Those who try to be artists use, time after time, 
the matter of their recollections, setting and resetting 
little coloured memories of men and scenes, rigging 
up (it may be) some especial friend in the attire of a 
buccaneer, and decreeing armies to manoeuvre, or 
murder to be done, on the playground of their youth. 
iBut the memories are a fairy gift which cannot be| 
worn out in using. After a dozen services in various 
tales, the little sunbright pictures of the past stiU 
shine in the mind's eye with not a lineament defaced, 
not a tint impaired. Glilclc und ungluch wird gesang, 
if Goethe pleases; yet only by endless avatars, the 
original re-embodying after each. So that a writer, 
in time, begins to wonder at the perdurable life of 
these impressions; begins, perhaps, to fancy that he 
wrongs them when he weaves them in with fiction ; 
and looking back on them with ever-growing kind- 
ness, puts them at last, substantive jewels, in a 
setting of their own. 

One or two of these pleasant spectres I think I 
have laid. I used one but the other day: a little 
eyot of dense, freshwater sand, where I once waded 
deep in butterburrs, delighting to hear the song of 
the river on both sides, and to tell myself that I 
was indeed and at last upon an island. Two of my 
puppets lay there a summer's day, hearkening to the 
shearers at work in riverside fields, and to the drums 
of the gray old garrison upon the neighbouring hilL 
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And this was, I think, done rightly : the place was 
rightly peopled — and now belongs not to me but to 
my puppets — for a time at least. In time, perhaps, 
the puppets will grow faint; the original memory 
swim up instant as ever ; and I shall once more lie 
in bed, and see the little sandy isle in Allan Water 
as it is in nature, and the child (that once was me) 
wading there in butterburrs; and wonder at the 
instancy and virgin freshness of that memory; and 
be pricked again, in season and out of season, by the 
desire to weave it into art. 

There is another isle in my collection, the memory 
of which besieges me. I put a whole family there 
in one of my tales; and, later on, threw upon its 
shores, and condemned to several days of rain and 
shellfish on its tumbled boulders, the hero of another. 
The ink is not yet faded ; the sound of the sentences 
is still in my mind's ear ; and I am under a spell to 
write of that island again. 

The little isle of Earraid lies close in to the south- 
west corner of the Ross of Mull : the sound of lona 
on one side, across which you may see the isle and 
church of Columba ; the open sea to the other, where 
you shall be able to mark, on a clear, surfy day, the 
breakers running white on many sunken rocks. I 
first saw it, or first remember seeing it, framed in the 
round bull's-eye of a cabin port, the sea lying smooth 
along its shores like the waters of a lake, the colour- 
less, clear light of the early morning making plain 
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its heathery and rocky hummocks. There stood 
upon it, in these days, a single rude house of unce- 
mented stones, approached by a pier of wreckwood. 
It must have been very early, for it was then summer, 
and in summer, in that latitude, day scarcely with- 
draws ; but even at that hour the house was making 
a sweet smoke of peats which came to me over the 
bay, and the bare-legged daughters of the cotter were 
wading by the pier. The same day we visited the 
shores of the isle in the ship's boats ; rowed deep into 
Fiddler's Hole, sounding as we went; and having 
taken stock of all possible accommodation, pitched 
on the northern inlet as the scene of operations. For 
it was no accident that had brought the lighthouse 
steamer to anchor in the Bay of Earraid. Fifteen 
miles away to seaward, a certain black rock stood 
environed by the Atlantic rollers, the outpost of the 
Torran reefs. Here was a tower to be built, and a 
star lighted, for the conduct of seamen. But as the 
rock was small, and hard of access, and far from 
land, the work would be one of years ; and my father 
was now looking for a shore station, where the stones 
might be quarried and dressed, the men live, and 
the tender, with some degree of safety, lie at anchor. 

I saw Earraid next from the stem thwart of an 
lona lugger, Sam Bough and I sitting there cheek by 
jowl, with our feet upon our baggage, in a beautiful, 
clear, northern summer eve. And behold ! there was 
now a pier of stone, there were rows of sheds, railways, 
travelling-cranes, a street of cottages, an iron house 

II 
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for the resident engineer, wooden bothies for the 
men, a stage where the courses of the tower were put 
together experimentally, and behind the settlement a 
great gash in the hillside where granite was quarried. 
In the bay, the steamer lay at her moorings. All 
day long there hung about the place the music of 
chinking tools ; and even in the dead of night, the 
watchman carried his lantern to and fro in the dark 
settlement, and could light the pipe of any midnight 
muser. It was, above all, strange to see Earraid on 
the Sunday, when the sound of the tools ceased and 
there fell a crystal quiet. All about the green com- 
pound men would be sauntering in their Sunday's 
best, walking with those lax joints of the reposing 
toiler, thoughtfully smoking, talking small, as if in 
honour of the stillness, or hearkening to the wailing 
of the gulls. And it was strange to see our Sabbath 
services, held, as they were, in one of the bothies, 
with Mr. Brebner reading at a table, and the con- 
gregation perched about in the double tier of sleeping 
bunks ; and to hear the singing of the psalms, ' the 
chapters,' the inevitable Spurgeon's sermon, and the 
old, eloquent lighthouse prayer. 

In fine weather, when by the spy-glass on the hill 
the sea was observed to run low upon the reef, there 
would be a sound of preparation in the very early 
morning ; and before the sun had risen from behind 
Ben More, the tender would steam out of the bay. 
Over fifteen sea-miles of the great blue Atlantic 
rollers she ploughed her way, trailing at her tail a 
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brace of wallowing stone-lighters. The open ocean 
widened upon either board, and the hills of the main- 
land began to go down on the horizon, before she 
came to her unhomely destination, and lay-to at last 
where the rock clapped its black head above the 
swell, with the tall iron barrack on its spider legs, 
and the truncated tower, and the cranes waving 
their arms, and the smoke of the engine-fire rising 
in the mid-sea. An ugly reef is this of the Dhu 
Heartach; no pleasant assemblage of shelves, and 
pools, and creeks, about which a child might play for 
a whole summer without weariness, Hke the Bell 
Rock or the Skerryvore, but one oval nodule of 
black-trap, sparsely bedabbled with an inconspicuous 
fucus, and alive in every crevice with a dingy insect 
between a slater and a bug. No other life was there 
but that of sea-birds, and of the sea itself, that here 
ran like a mill-race, and growled about the outer 
reef for ever, and ever and again, in the calmest 
weather, roared and spouted on the rock itself. 
Times were different upon Dhu Heartach when it 
blew, and the night fell dark, and the neighbour 
lights of Skerryvore and Rhu-val were quenched in 
fog, and the men sat prisoned high up in their iron 
drum, that then resounded with the lashing of the 
sprays. Fear sat with them in their sea-beleaguered 
dwelling; and the colour changed in anxious faces 
when some greater billow struck the barrack and its 
pillars quivered and sprang under the blow. It was 
then that the foreman builder, Mr. GoodwiUie, whom 
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I see before me still in his rock-habit of undecipher- 
able rags, would get his fiddle down and strike up 
human minstrelsy amid the music of the storm. But 
it was in sunshine only that I saw Dhu Heartach ; 
and it was in sunshine, or the yet lovelier summer 
afterglow, that the steamer would return to Earraid, 
ploughing an enchanted sea; the obedient lighters, 
relieved of their deck cargo, riding in her wake more 
quietly ; and the steersman upon each, as she rose on 
the long swell, standing tall and dark against the 
shining west. 

From * Memories and PortraitSy* published by Chatto and Windtis. 
XXXV. PENNY PLAIN AND TWOPENCE COLOURED. 

There stands, I fancy, to this day (but now how 
fallen !) a certain stationer's shop at a comer of the 
wide thoroughfare that joins the city of my child- 
hood with the sea. When, upon any Saturday, we 
made a party to behold the ships, we passed that 
comer; and since in those days I loved a ship 
as a man loves daybreak, this of itself had been 
enough to hallow it. But there was more than 
that. In the Leith Walk window, all the year round, 
there stood displayed a theatre in working order, with 
a 'forest set,' a 'combat,' and a few 'robbers carousing' 
in the slides ; and below and about, dearer tenfold to 
me ! the plays themselves, those budgets of romance, 
lay tumbled one upon another. Long and often have 
I lingered there with empty pockets. One figure, we 
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shall say, was visible in the first plate of characters, 
bearded, pistol in hand, or drawing to his ear the 
clothyard arrow; I would spell the name: was it 
Macaire, or Long Tom Coffin, or Grindoff, 2nd dress ? 
Oh, how I would long to see the rest ! how — if the 
name by chance were hidden — I would wonder in 
what play he figured, and what immortal legend 
justified his attitude and strange apparel ! And then 
to go within, to announce yourself as an intending 
purchaser, and, closely watched, be suffered to undo 
those bundles, and breathlessly devour those pages of 
gesticulating villains, epileptic combats, bosky forests, 
palaces and war-ships, frowning fortresses and prison 
vaults — it was a giddy joy. That shop, which was 
dark and smelt of Bibles, was a loadstone rock for all 
that bore the name of boy. They could not pass it 
by, nor, having entered, leave it. It was a place 
besieged; the shopmen, like the Jews rebuilding 
Salem, had a double task. They kept us at the 
stick's end, frowned us down, snatched each play out 
of our hand ere we were trusted with another ; and, 
incredible as it may sound, used to demand of us 
upon our entrance, like banditti, if we came with 
money or with empty hand. Old Mr. Smith himself, 
worn out with my eternal vacillation, once swept the 
treasures from before me, with the cry : * I do not 
believe, child, that you are an intending purchaser at 
all ! ' These were the dragons of the garden ; but for 
such joys of paradise we could have faced the Terror 
of Jamaica himself. Every sheet we fingered was 
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another lightning glance into obscure, delicious story; 
it was like wallowing in the raw stuff of story-books. 
I know nothing to compare with it save now and 
then in dreams, when I am privileged to read in 
certain unwrit stories of adventure, from which I 
awake to find the world all vanity. The crux of 
Buridan's donkey was as nothing to the uncertainty 
of the boy as he handled and lingered and doated 
on these bundles of delight; there was a physical 
pleasure in the sight and touch of them which he 
would jealously prolong; and when at length the 
deed was done, the play selected, and the impatient 
shopman had brushed the rest into the gray portfolio, 
and the boy was forth again, a little late for dinner, 
the lamps springing into light in the blue winter's 
even, and Hie Miller, or The Rover, or some kindred 
drama clutched against his side — on what gay feet he 
ran, and how he laughed aloud in exultation ! I can 
hear that laughter still. Out of all the years of my 
life, I can recall but one home-coming to compare 
with these, and that was on the night when I brought 
back with me the Arabian Entertainments in the 
fat, old, double-columned volume with the prints. 
I was just well into the story of the Hunchback, 
I remember, when my clergyman-grandfather (a 
man we counted pretty stiff) came in behind me. 
I grew blind with terror. But instead of ordering 
the book away, he said he envied me. Ah, well he 
might ! 

The purchase and the first half-hour at home, that 
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was the summit. Thenceforth the interest declined, 
by little and little. The fable, as set forth in the 
play-book, proved to be not worthy of the scenes and 
characters: what fable would not? Such passages 
as: 'Scene 6. The Hermitage. Night set scene. 
Place back of scene 1, No. 2, at back of stage and 
hermitage. Fig. 2, out of set piece, K. H. in a slanting 
direction ' — such passages, I say, though very practical, 
are hardly to be called good reading. Indeed, as 
literature, these dramas did not much appeal to me. 
I forget the very outline of the plots. Of Tlie Blind 
Boy, beyond the fact that he was a most injured 
prince, and once, I think, abducted, I know nothing. 
And The Old Oak Chest, what was it all about ? that 
prescript (1st dress), that prodigious number of 
banditti, that old woman with the broom, and the 
magnificent kitchen in the third act (was it in the 
third?) — they are aU fallen in a deliquium, swim 
faintly in my brain, and mix and vanish. 

From * Memories and Portraits ^ published by Chatto and Windus. 



XXXVI. TRAVEL. 

I should like to rise and go 

Where the golden apples grow ;— 

Where below another sky 

Parrot islands anchored lie, 

And, watched by cockatoos and goats, 

Lonely Crusoes building boats ; — 
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Where in sunshine reaching out 

Eastern cities, miles about, 

Are with mosque and minaret 

Among sandy gardens set, 

And the rich goods from near and far 

Hang for sale in the bazaar ; — 

Where the Great Wall round China goes, 

And on one side the desert blows. 

And with bell and voice and drum, 

Cities on the other hum ; — 

Where are forests, hot as fire, 

Wide as England, tall as a spire, 

Full of apes and cocoa-nuts 

And the negro hunters' huts ;— 

Where the knotty crocodile 

Lies and blinks in the Nile, 

And the red flamingo flies 

Hunting fish before his eyes ; — 

Where in jungles, near and far, 

Man-devouring tigers are. 

Lying close and giving ear 

Lest the hunt be drawing near, 

Or a comer-by be seen 

Swinging in a palanquin;— 

Where among the desert sands 

Some deserted city stands, 

All its children, sweep and prince. 

Grown to manhood ages since, 

Not a foot in street or house, 

Not a stir of child or mouse, 
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And when kindly falls the night, 
In all the town no spark of light. 
There I '11 come when I 'm a man 
With a camel caravan ; 
Light a fire in the gloom 
Of some dusty dining-room ; 
See the pictures on the walls, 
Heroes, fights, and festivals ; 
And in a corner find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys. 

From * A Child's Garden of Verse,* by permission of 

Longmans and Co, 



XXXVII. CHARACTER OF PRINCE OTTO. 

' I suppose you see nothing of the Prince ? ' inquired 
Otto. 

'No/ said the young man, speaking for the first 
time, ' nor want to.' 

' Why so ? is he so much disliked ? ' asked Otto. 

' Not what you might caU disliked,' replied the old 
gentleman, ' but despised, sir.' 

' Indeed,' said the Prince, somewhat faintly. 

' Yes, sir, despised/ nodded KiUian, fiUing a long 
pipe, ' and, to my way of thinking, justly despised. 
Here is a man with great opportunities, and what 
does he do with them ? He hunts, and he dresses very 
prettily — which is a thing to be ashamed of in a man 
— and he acts plays; and if he does aught else, the 
news of it has not come here.' 
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* Yet these are all innocent/ said Otto. ' What 
would you have him do — make war ? ' 

'No, sir/ replied the old man. 'But here it. is; 
I have been fifty years upon this Kiver Farm, and 
wrought in it, day in, "day out ; I have ploughed and 
sowed and reaped, and risen early, and waked late; 
and this is the* upshot : that all these years it has 
supported me and my family; and been the best 
friend that ever*I had, set aside my wife; and now, 
when my time comes, I leave it a better farm than 
when I found it. So it is, if a man works hearty in 
the order of nature, he gets bread and he receives 
comfort, and whatever he touches breeds. And it 
humbly appears to me, if that Prince was to labour 
on his throne, as I have laboured and wrought in 
my farm, he would find both an increase and a 
blessing/ 

* I believe with you, sir,' Otto said ; * and yet the 
parallel is inexact. For the farmer's life is natural 
and simple; but the prince's is both artificial and 
complicated. It is easy to do right in the one, and 
exceedingly difficult not to do wrong in the other. 
If your crop is blighted, you can take off your bonnet 
and say, "God's will be done;" but if the Prince 
meets with a reverse, he may have to blame himself 
for the attempt. And perhaps, if all the kings in 
Europe were to confine themselves to innocent 
amusement, the subjects would be the better off.' 

'Ay,' said the young man Fritz, 'you are in the 
right of it there. That was a true word spoken. And 
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I see you are like me, a good patriot and an enemy 
to princes.' 

Otto was somewhat abashed at this deduction, and 
he made haste to change his ground. ' But,' said he, 
' you surprise me by what you say of this Prince Otto. 
I have heard him, I must own, more favourably 
painted. I was told he was, in his heart, a good 
fellow, and the enemy of no one but himself.' 

' And so he is, sir,' said the girl, ' a very handsome, 
pleasant prince ; and we know some who would shed 
their blood for him.' 

' ! Kuno ! ' said Fritz. ' An ignoramus ! ' 

' Ay, Kuno, to be sure,' quavered the old farmer. 
' Well, since this gentleman is a stranger to these 
parts, and curious about the Prince, I do believe that 
story might divert him. This Kuno, you must know, 
sir, is one of the hunt servants, and a most ignorant, 
intemperate man : a right Grlinewalder, as we say in 
Gerolstein. We know him well in this house ; for he 
has come as far as here after his stray dogs; and 
I make all welcome, sir, without account of state 
or natioa And, indeed, between Gerolstein and 
Griinewald the peace has held so long that the roads 
stand open like my door ; and a man will make no 
more of the frontier than the very birds themselves.' 

' Ay,' said Otto, * it has been a long peace — a peace 
of centuries.' 

' Centuries, as you say,' returned Killian : ' the more 
the pity that it should not be for ever. Well, sir, 
this Kuno was one day in fault, and Otto, who has a 
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quick temper, up with his whip and thrashed him, 
they do say, soundly. Kuno took it as best he could, 
but at last he broke out, and dared the Prince to 
throw his whip away and wrestle like a man ; for we 
are all great at wrestling in these parts, and it's so 
that we generally settle our disputes. Well, sir, the 
Prince did so ; and being a weakly creature, found 
the tables turned; for the man whom he had just 
been thrashing like a negro slave, lifted him with a 
back grip and threw him, heels overhead.' 

' He broke his bridle-arm,' cried Fritz — ' and some 
say his nose. Serve him right, say I ! Man to man, 
which is the better at that ? ' 

* And then ? ' asked Otto. 

' 0, then, Kuno carried him home ; and they were 
the best of friends from that day forth. I don't say 
it 's a discreditable story, you observe,' continued Mr. 
Gottesheim ; ' but it 's droll, and that 's the fact. A 
man should think before he strikes; for, as my 
nephew says, man to man was the old valuation.' 

' Now, if you were to ask me,' said Otto, ' I should 
perhaps surprise you. I think it was the Prince that 
conquered.' 

'And, sir, you would be right,' replied Killian, 
seriously. ' In the eyes of God, I do not question but 
you would be right ; but men, sir, look at these things 
differently, and they laugh.' 

' They made a song of it,' observed Fritz. * How 
does it go ? Ta-tum-ta-ra . . .' 

' Well,' interrupted Otto, who had no great anxiety 
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to hear the song, * the Prince is young ; he may yet 
mend/ 

' Not so young, by your leave,' cried Fritz. 'A man 
of forty.' 

' Thirty-six,' corrected Mr. Gottesheim. 

' 0,' cried Ottilia, in obvious disillusion, ' a man of 
middle age! And they said he was so handsome 
when he was young ! ' 

'And bald, too,' added Fritz. 

Otto passed his hand auiong his locks. At that 
moment he was far from happy, and even the tedious 
evenings at Mittwalden Palace began to smile upon 
him by comparison. 

' 0, six-and-thirty ! ' he protested. ' A man is not 
yet old at six-and-thirty. I am that age myself/ 

* I should have taken you for more, sir,' piped the 
old farmer. ' But if that be so, you are of an age with 
Master Ottekin, as people call him ; and, I would 
wager a crown, have done more service in your time. 
Though it seems young by comparison with men of a 
great age like me, yet it 's some way through life for 
all that ; and the mere fools and fiddlers are beginning 
to grow weary and to look old. Yes, sir, by six-and- 
thirty, if a man be a follower of God's laws, he should 
have made himself a home and a good name to live 
by; he should have got a wife and a blessing on his 
marriage ; and his works, as the Word says, should 
begin to follow him.' 

From * Prince Otto,' published hy Chatto and Windtts, 
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XXXVIII. EDINBURGH. 

The ancient and famous metropolis of the North 
sits overlooking a windy estuary from the slope and 
summit of three hills. No situation could be more 
commanding for the head city of a kingdom; none 
better chosen for noble prospects. From her tall 
precipice and terra<5ed gardens she looks far and wide 
on the sea and broad champaigns. To the east you 
may catch at sunset the spark of the May hght- 
house, where the Firth expands into the German 
Ocean; and away to the west, over all the carse of 
Stirling you can see the first snows upon Ben 
Ledi. 

Venice, it has been said, differs from all other cities 
in the sentiment which she inspires. The rest may 
have admirers; she only, a famous fair one, counts 
lovers in her train. And indeed, even by her kindest 
friends, Edinburgh is not considered in a similar 
sense. These like her for many reasons, not any 
one of which is satisfactory in itself. They like her 
whimsically, if you will, and somewhat as a virtuoso 
dotes upon his cabinet. Her attraction is romantic 
in the narrowest meaning of the term. Beautiful as 
she is, she is not so much beautiful as interesting. 
She is pre-eminently Gothic, and all the more so 
since she has set herself off with some Greek airs, 
and erected classic temples on her crags. In a word, 
and above all, she is a curiosity. The Palace of 
Holyrood has been left aside in the growth of Edin- 
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burgh, and stands grey and silent in a workman's 
quarter and among breweries and gas-works. It is 
a house of many memories. Great people of yore, 
kings and queens, buffoons and grave ambassadors, 
played their stately farce for centuries in Holyrood. 
Wars have been plotted, dancing has lasted deep 
into the night, murder has been done in its chambers. 
There Prince Charlie held his phantom levees, and 
in a very gallant manner represented a fallen dynasty 
for some hours. Now, all these things of clay are 
mingled with the dust, the king's crown itself is 
shown for sixpence to the vulgar: but the stone 
palace has outlived these changes. For fifty weeks 
together, it is no more than a show for tourists and 
a museum of old furniture; but on the fifty-first, 
behold the palace reawakened and mimicking its 
past. The Lord Commissioner, a kind of stage 
sovereign, sits among stage courtiers; a coach and 
six and clattering escort come and go before the gate; 
at night, the windows are lighted up, and its near 
neighbours, the workmen, may dance in their own 
houses to the palace music. And in this the palace 
is tjrpical. There is a spark among the embers ; 
from time to time the old volcano smokes. Edin- 
burgh has but partly abdicated, and still wears, in 
parody, her metropolitan trappings. Half a capital 
and half a country town, the whole city leads a 
double existence ; it has long trances of the one and 
flashes of the other ; like the king of the Black Isles, 
it is half alive and half a monumental marble. There 
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are armed men and cannon in the citadel overhead ; 
you may see the troops marshalled on the high 
parade ; and at night after the early winter evenfall, 
and in the morning before the laggard winter dawn, 
the wind carries abroad over Edinburgh the sound of 
drums and bugles. Grave judges sit bewigged'in 
what was once the scene of imperial deliberations. 
Close by in the High Street perhaps the trumpets 
may sound about the stroke of noon ; and you see a 
troop of citizens in tawdry masquerade ; tabard above, 
heather-mixture trouser below, and the men them- 
selves trudging in the mud among unsympathetic 
bystanders. The grooms of a well-appointed circus 
tread the streets with a better presence. And yet 
these are the Heralds and Pursuivants of Scotland, 
who are about to proclaim a new law of the United 
Kingdom before two score boys, and thieves, and 
hackney-coachmen. Meanwhile, every hour the bell 
of the University rings out over the hum of the 
streets, and every hour a double tide of students, 
coming and going, fills the deep archways. And 
lastly, one night in the spring-time — or say one 
morning rather, at the peep of day — late folk may 
hear the voices of many men singing a psalm in 
unison from a church on one side of the old 
High Street ; and a little after, or perhaps a httle 
before, the sound of many men singing a psalm in 
unison from another church on the opposite side of 
the way. There will be something in the words 
about the dew of Hermon, and how goodly it is to 
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see brethren dwelling together in unity. And the late 
folk will tell themselves that all this singing denotes 
the conclusion of two yearly ecclesiastical parliaments. 
Again, meditative people will find a charm in a 
certain consonancy between the aspect of the city 
and its odd and stirring history. Few places, if any, 
offer a more barbaric display of contrasts to the eye. 
In the very midst stands one of the most satisfactory 
crags in nature — a Bass Rock upon dry land, rooted 
in a garden, shaken by passing trains, carrying a 
crown of battlements and turrets, and describing its 
warlike shadow over the liveliest and brightest 
thoroughfare of the new town. From their smoky 
beehives, ten stories highj the unwashed look down 
upon the open squares and gardens of the wealthy ; 
and gay people sunning themselves along Princes 
Street, with its mile of commercial palaces all 
beflagged upon some great occasion, see, across a 
gardened valley set with statues, where the washings 
of the old town flutter in the breeze at its high win- 
dows. And then, upon all sides, what a clashing of 
architecture! In this one valley, where the life of 
the town goes most busily forward, there may be 
seen, shown one above and behind another by the 
accidents of the ground, buildings in almost every 
style upon the globe. Egyptian and Greek temples, 
Venetian palaces and Gothic spires, are huddled one 
over another in a most admired disorder; while, 
above all, the brute mass of the Castle and the sum- 
mit of Arthur's Seat look down upon these imitations 

I 
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with a becoming dignity, as the works of Nature may 
look down upon the monuments of Art But Nature 
is a more indiscriminate patroness than we imagine, 
and in no way frightened of a strong effect. The 
birds roost as willingly among the Corinthian capitals 
as in the crannies of the crag ; the same atmosphere 
and daylight clothe the eternal rock and yesterday's 
imitation portico ; and as the soft northern sunshine 
throws out everything into a glorified distinctness — 
or easterly mists, coming up with the blue evening, 
fuse all these incongruous features into one, and the 
lamps begin to glitter along the street, and faint 
lights to burn in the high windows across the valley 
— the feeling grows upon you that this also is a 
piece of nature in the most intimate sense ; that this 
profusion of eccentricities, this dream in masonry 
and living rock, is not a drop-scene in a theatre, but 
a city in the world of every-day reality, connected 
by railway and telegraph-wire with all the capitals 
of Europe, and inhabited by citizens of the familiar 
type, who keep ledgers, and attend church, and have 
sold their immortal portion to a daily paper. By 
all the canons of romance, the place demands to 
be half deserted and leaning towards decay; birds 
we might admit in profusion, the play of the sun 
and winds, and a few gipsies encamped in the chief 
thoroughfare ; but these citizens, with their cabs and 
tramways, their trains and posters, are altogether 
out of key. Chartered tourists, they make free with 
historic locahties, and rear their young among the 
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most picturesque sites with a grand human indiffer- 
ence. To see them thronging by, in their neat 
clothes and conscious moral rectitude, and with a 
little air of possession that verges on the absurd, is 
not the least striking feature of the place. 

And the story of the town is as eccentric as its 
appearance. For centuries it was a capital thatched 
with heather, and more than once, in the evil days 
of English invasion, it has gone up in flame to 
heaven, a beacon to ships at sea. It was the joust- 
ing-ground of jealous nobles, not only on Greenside 
or by the King's Stables, where set tournaments 
were fought to the sound of trumpets and under the 
authority of the royal presence, but in every alley 
where there was room to cross swords, and in the 
main street, where popular tumult under the Blue 
Blanket alternated with the brawls of outlandish 
clansmen and retainers. Down in the palace John 
Knox reproved his queen in the accents of modern 
democracy. In the town, in one of those little shops 
plastered like so many swallows' nests among the 
buttresses of the old Cathedral, that familiar autocrat, 
James vi., would gladly share a bottle of wine with 
George Heriot the goldsmith. Up on the Pent- 
land Hills, that so quietly look down on the Castle 
with the city lying in waves around it, those mad 
and dismal fanatics, the Sweet Singers, haggard from 
long exposure on the moors, sat day and night with 
'tearful psalms to see Edinburgh consumed with 
fire from heaven, like another Sodom or Gomorrah, 
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There, in the Grassmarket, stiff-necked, covenantiijg 
heroes offered up the often unnecessary, but not less 
honourable, sacrifice of their lives, and bade eloquent 
farewell to sun, moon, and stars, and earthly friend- 
ships, or died silent to the roll of drums. Down by 
yon outlet rode Graham of Claverhouse and his 
thirty dragoons, with the town beating to arms be- 
hind their horses' tails — a sorry handfiil thus riding 
for their Kves but with a man at the head who was 
to return in a different temper, make a dash that 
staggered Scotland to the heart, and die happily in 
the thick of fight. There Aikenhead was hanged for 
a piece of boyish incredulity ; there, a few years 
afterwards, David Hume ruined Philosophy and 
Faith, an undisturbed and well-reputed citizen ; and 
thither, in yet a few years more. Bums came from 
the plough-tail. There, when the great exodus 
was made across the valley, and the New Town 
began to spread abroad its draughty parallelograms 
and rear its long frontage on the opposing hill, there 
was such a flitting, such a change of domicile and 
dweller, as was never excelled in the history of 
cities: the cobbler succeeded the earl; the beggar 
ensconced himself by the judge's chimney; what 
had been a palace was used as a pauper refuge ; and 
great mansions were so parcelled out among the 
least and lowest in society, that the hearthstone of 
the old proprietor was thought large enough to be 
partitioned off into a bedroom by the new. 

* Edinburgh ; Picturesque Notes,' by j)ermissio7i of Messrs. Seeiey and Cb, 
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XXXIX. THE YOUNG MAN WITH THE CREAM TARTS. 

' I like you, Mr. Godall/ returned the young man ; 
'you inspire me with a natural confidence; and I 
have not the slightest objection to your friend the 
Major, whom I take to be a nobleman in masquerade. 
At least, I am sure he is no soldier.' 

The Colonel smiled at this compliment to the per- 
fection of his art ; and the young man went on in a 
more animated manner. 

* There is every reason why I should not tell you 
my story. Perhaps that is just the reason why I am 
going to do so. At least, you seem so well prepared 
to hear a tale of silliness, that I cannot find it in my 
heart to disappoint you. My name, in spite of your 
example, I shall keep to myself. My age is not 
essential to the narrative. I am descended from my 
ancestors by ordinary generation,, and from them I 
inherited the very eligible human tenement which I 
still occupy, and a fortune of three hundred pounds a 
year. I suppose they also handed on to me a hare- 
brain humour, which it has been my chief delight to 
indulge. I received a good education. I can play 
the violin nearly well enough to earn money in the 
orchestra of a penny gaff, but not quite. The same 
remark appUes to the flute and the French horn. I 
learned enough of whist to lose about a hundred a 
year at that scientific game. My acquaintance with 
French was sufficient to enable me to squander 
money in Paris with almost the same facility as in 
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London. In short, I am a person full of manly 
accomplishments. I have had every sort of adven- 
ture, including a duel about nothing. Only two 
months ago I met a young lady exactly suited to my 
taste in mind and body ; I found my heart melt ; I 
saw that I had come upon my fate at last, and was in 
the way to fall in love. But when I came to reckon 
up what remained to me of my capital, I found it 
amounted to something less than four hundred pounds ! 
I ask you fairly — Can a man who respects himself fall 
in love on four hundred pounds ? I concluded, cer- 
tainly not ; left the presence of my charmer ; and 
slightly accelerating my usual rate of expenditure, 
came this morning to my last eighty pounds. This I 
divided into two equal parts : forty I reserved for a 
particular purpose; the remaining forty I was to 
dissipate before the night. I have passed a very 
entertaining day, and played many farces besides that 
of the cream tarts which procured me the advantage 
of your acquaintance ; for I was determined, as I told 
you, to bring a foolish career to a still more fooUsh. 
conclusion ; and when you saw me throw my purse 
into the street, the forty pounds were at an end. 
Now you kpow me as well as I know myself : a fool 
but consistent in his folly ; and, as I will ask you to 
believe, neither a whimperer m>r a coward.' 

From the whole tone of the yoil^g man's statement 
it was plain that he harboured v©fy bitter and con- 
temptuous thoughts about himselit His auditors 
were led to imarine that his love affaf^ was nearer his 
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heart than he admitted, and that he had a design on 
his own life. The farce of the cream tarts began to 
have very much the air of a tragedy in disguise. 

* Why, is this not odd,' broke out Geraldine, giving 
a look to Prince Florizel, * that we three fellows should 
have met by the merest accident in so large a wilder- 
ness as London, and should be so nearly in the same 
condition ? ' 

' How ? ' cried the young man. ' Are you, too, 
ruined ? Is this supper a folly like my cream tarts ? 
Has Satan brought three of his own together for a 
last carouse ? ' 

* Satan, depend upon it, can sometimes do a very 
gentlemanly thing,' returned Prince Florizel ; * and 
I am so much touched by this coincidence, that, 
although we are not entirely in the same case, I am 
going to put an end to the disparity. Let your heroic 
treatm:: :t of the last cream tarts be my example/ 

So saying, the Prince drew out his purse and took 
from it a small bundle of bank-notes. 

* You see, I was a week or so behind you, but I 
mean to catch you up and come neck and neck into 
the winning-post; he continued. ' This,' laying one of 
the notes upon the table, * will suflGlce for the bill. As 
for the rest ' 

He tossed them into the fire, and they went up the 
chimney in a single blaze. 

The young man tried to catch his arm, but as the 
table was between them his interference came too 
late. 
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'Unhappy man/ he cried, *you should not have 
burned them all! You should have kept forty 
pounds/ 

' Forty pounds ! ' repeated the Prince. * Why, in 
heaven's name, forty pounds ? ' 

' Why riot eighty ? ' cried the Colonel ; * for to my * 
certain knowledge there must have been a hundred 
in the bundle/ 

* It was only forty pounds he needed/ said the 
young man gloomily. * But without them there is no 
admission. The rule is strict. Forty poimds for each. 
Accursed life, where a man cannot even die without 
money ! * 

The Prince and the Colonel exchanged glances. 

' Explain yourself,' said the latter. ' I have still a 
pocket-book tolerably well lined, and I need not say 
how readily I should share my wealth with Godall. 
But I must know to what end : you must certainly 
tell us what you mean.' 

The young man seemed to awaken; he looked 
uneasily from one to the other, and his face flushed 
deeply. 

* You are not fooling me ? ' he asked. ' You are 
indeed ruined men like me ? ' 

' Indeed, I am for my part,' replied the Colonel. 

' And for mine,' said the Prince, ' I have given you 
proof Who but a ruined man would throw his notes 
into the fire? The action speaks for itself.' 

'A ruined man — ^yes/ returned the other sus- 
piciously, ' or else a millionaire.' 
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' Enough, sir/ said the Prince ; ' I have said so, and 
I am not accustomed to have my word remain in 
doubt/ 

' Ruined ? ' said the young man. * Are you ruined, 
like me ? Are you, after a life of indulgence, come to 
such a pass that you can only indulge yourself in one 
thing more? Are you' — he kept lowering his voice 
as he went on — ' are you going to give yourselves that 
last indulgence? Are you going to avoid the con- 
sequences of your folly by the one infallible and easy 
path ? Are you going to give the slip to the sheriff's 
officers of conscience by the one open door? ' 

Suddenly he broke off and attempted to laugh. 

' Here is your health ! ' he cried, emptying his glass, 
* and good-night to you, my merry, ruined men.' 

Colonel Geraldine caught him by the arm as he 
was about to rise. 

* You lack confidence in us/ he said, ' and you are 
wrong. To all your questions I make answer in the 
affirmative. But I am not so timid, and can speak 
the Queen's English plainly. We too, like yourself, 
have had enough of life, and are determined to die. 
Sooner or later, alone or together, we meant to seek 
out death and beard him where he lies ready. Since 
we have met you, and your case is more pressing, let 
it be to-night — and at once — and, if you will, all three 
together. Such a penniless trio,' he cried, ' should go 
arm in arm into the halls of Pluto, and give each 
other some countenance among the shades ! ' 

Geraldine had hit exactly on the manners and in- 
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tonations that became the part he was playing. The 
Prince himself was disturbed, and looked over at his 
confidant with a shade of doubt. As for the young 
man, the flush came back darkly into his cheek, and 
his eyes threw out a spark of light. 

* You are the men for me ! ' he cried, with an almost 
terrible gaiety. ' Shake hands upon the bargain ! ' 
(his hand was cold and wet.) *You little know in 
what a company you will begin the march! . You 
little know in what a happy moment for yourselves 
you partook of my cream tarts ! I am only a unit, 
but I am a unit in an army. I know Death's private 
door. I am one of his familiars, and can show you 
into eternity without ceremony and yet without 
scandal.* 

They called upon him. eagerly to explain his 
meaning. 

' Can you muster eighty pounds between you ? ' he 
demanded. 

Geraldine ostentatiously consulted his pocket-book, 
and replied in the affirmative. 

' Fortunate beings ! ' cried the young man. Forty 
pounds is the entry-money of the Suicide Club.' 

Froni ' Xew Arabian Nights , published by Chatto and Windus, 



XL. THE rajah's DIAMOND. 

As he was approaching the postern door by which 
he always entered when alone, a man stepped forth 
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from the shadow and presented himself with an 
obeisance in the Prince's path. 

' I have the honour of addressing Prince Florizel 
of Bohemia ? ' said he. 

* Such is my title/ replied the Prince. * What do 
you want with me ? ' 

* I am/ said the man, ' a detective, and I have to 
present your Highness with this billet from the 
Prefect of Police.' 

The Prince took the letter ana glanced it through 
by the light of the street lamp. It was highly 
apologetic, but requested him to follow the bearer to 
the Prefecture without delay. 

* In short,' said Florizel, ' I am arrested/ 

* Your Highness,' replied the officer, * nothing, I am 
certain, could be further from the intention of the 
Prefect. You will observe that he has not granted 
a warrant. It is mere formality, or call it, if you 
prefer, an obligation that your Highness lays on the 
authorities.' 

' At the same time,' asked the Prince, ' if I were to 
refuse to follow you ? ' 

' I will not conceal from your Highness that a con- 
siderable discretion has been granted me,' replied the 
detective with a bow. 

'Upon my word/ cried Florizel, 'your effrontery 
astounds me ! Yourself, as an agent, I must pardon ; 
but your superiors shall dearly smart for their mis- 
conduct. What, have you any idea, is the cause of 
this impolitic and unconstitutional act? You will 
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observe that I have as yet neither refused nor con- 
sented, and much may depend on your prompt and 
ingenuous answer. Let me remind you, officer, that 
this is an affair of some gravity/ 

'Your Highness/ said the detective humbly, 
* General Vandeleur and his brother have had the 
incredible presumption to accuse you of theft The 
famous diamond, they declare, is in your hands. A 
word from you in denial will most amply satisfy the 
Prefect ; nay, I go farther : if your Highness would 
so far honour a subaltern as to declare his ignorance 
of the matter even to myself, I should ask permission 
to retire upon the spot.' 

Florizel, up to the last moment, had regarded his 
adventure in the light of a trifle, only serious upon 
international considerations. At the name of Vande- 
leur the horrible truth broke upon him in a moment ; 
he was not only arrested, but he was guilty. This 
was not only an annoying incident — it was a peril to 
his honour. What was he to say ? What was he to 
do ? The Rajah's Diamond was indeed an accursed 
stone; and it seemed as if he were to be the last 
victim to its influence. 

One thing was certain. He could not give the 
required assurance to the detective. He must gain 
time. 

His hesitation had not lasted a second. 

*Be it so,' said he, 'let us walk together to the 
Prefecture.' 

The man once more bowed, and proceeded to 
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follow Florizel at a respectful distance in the 
rear. 

' Approach/ said the Prince. ' I am in a humour 
to talk, and, if I mistake not, now I look at you again, 
this is not the first time that we have met.' 

' I count it an honour,* replied the officer, ' that 
your Highness should recollect my face. It is eight 
years since I had the pleasure of an interview.' 

' To remember faces,' returned Florizel, ' is as much 
a part of ray profession as it is of yours. Indeed, 
rightly looked upon, a Prince and a detective serve 
in the same corps. We are both combatants against 
crime ; only mine is the more lucrative and yours the 
more dangerous rank, and there is a sense in which 
both may be made equally honourable to a good 
man. I had rather, strange as you may think it, be 
a detective of character and parts than a weak and 
ignoble sovereign.' 

The officer was overwhelmed. 

'Your Highness returns good for evil,' said he. 
' To an act of presumption he replies by the most 
amiable condescension.' 

* How do you know,' replied Florizel, ' that I am not 
seeking to corrupt you ? ' 

* Heaven preserve me from the temptation ! ' cried 
the detective. 

' I applaud your answer,' returned the Prince. 'It 
is that of a wise and honest man. The world is a 
great place, and stocked with wealth and beauty, and 
there is no limit to the rewards that may be offered. 
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Such an one who would refuse a million of money 
may sell his honour for an empire or the love of a 
woman ; and I myself, who speak to you, have seen 
occasions so tempting, provocations so irresistible to 
the strength of human virtue, that I have been glad 
to tread in your steps and recommend myself to the 
grace of God. It is thus, thanks to that modest and 
becoming habit alone,' he added, * that you and I can 
walk this town together with untarnished hearts/ 

' I had always heard that you were brave/ replied 
the officer, ' but I was not aware that you were wise 
and pious. You speak the truth, and you speak it 
with an accent that moves me to the heart. This 
world is indeed a place of trial.' 

* We are now,' said Florizel, * in the middle of the 
bridge. Lean your elbows on the parapet and look 
over. As the water rushing below, so the passions 
and complications of life carry away the honesty of 
weak men. Let me tell you a story.' 

' I receive your Highnesses commands,' replied the 
man. 

And, imitating the Prince, he leaned against the 
parapet, and disposed himself to listen. The city was 
already sunk in slumber; had it not been for the 
infinity of lights and the outline of buildings on the 
starry sky, they might have been alone beside some 
country river. 

'An officer/ began Prince Florizel, 'a man of 
courage and conduct, who had already risen by merit 
to an eminent rank, and won not only admiration but 
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respect, visited, in an unfortunate hour for his peace 
of mind, the collections of an Indian Prince. Here 
he beheld a diamond so extraordinary for size and 
beauty that from that instant he had only one desire 
in life: honour, reputation, friendship, the love of 
country, he was ready to sacrifice all for this lump 
of sparkling crystal. For three years he served this 
semi-barbarian potentate as Jacob served Laban ; he 
falsified frontiers, he connived at murders, he unjustly 
condemned and executed a brother-ofiicer who had 
the misfortune to displease the Kajah by some honest 
freedoms ; lastly, at a time of great danger to his 
native land, he betrayed a body of his fellow-soldiers, 
and suffered them to be defeated and massacred by 
thousands. In the end, he had amassed a magni- 
ficent fortune, and brought home with him the 
coveted diamond. 

* Years passed,' continued the Prince, * and at length 
the diamond is accidentally lost. It falls into the 
hands of a simple and laborious youth, a student, a 
minister of God, just entering on a career of useful- 
ness and even distinction. Upon him also the spell 
is cast ; he deserts everything, his holy calling, his 
studies, and flees with the gem into a foreign country. 
The officer has a brother, an astute, daring, unscrupu- 
lous man, who learns the clergyman's secret. What 
does he do ? Tell his brother, inform the police ? 
No; upon this man also the Satanic charm has 
fallen ; he must have the stone for himself. At the 
risk of murder, he drugs the young priest and seizes 
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the prey. And now, by an accident which is not 
important to my moral, the jewel passes out of his 
custody into that of another, who, terrified at what 
he sees, gives it into the keeping of a man in high 
station and above reproach. 

'The officer's name is Thomas Vandeleur, con- 
tinued FlorizeL 'The stone is called the Rajah's 
Diamond. And * — suddenly opening his hand — * you 
behold it here before your eyes.' 

The officer started back with a cry. 

' We have spoken of corruption,' said the Prince. 
* To me this nugget of bright crystal is as loathsome 
as though it were crawling with the worms of death ; 
it is as shocking as though it were compacted out 
of innocent blood. I have told you but a hun- 
dredth part ot its story; what passed in former 
ages, to what crimes and treacheries it incited men 
of yore, the imagination trembles to conceive; for 
years and years it has faithfully served the powers of 
hell ; enough, I say, of blood, enough of disgrace, 
enough of broken lives and friendships; all things 
come to an end, the evil like the good ; pestilence as 
well as beautiful music; and as for this diamond, 
God forgive me if I do wrong, but its empire ends 
to-night.' 

The Prince made a sudden movement with his 
hand, and the jewel, describing an arc of light, dived 
with a splash into the flowing river. 

From ' New Arabian Nights^^ published by Chatto and Windus, 
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XLI. FOREIGN CHILDREN. 

Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 

! don't you wish that you were me ? 

You have seen the scarlet trees 
And the lions over seas ; 
You have eaten ostrich eggs, 
And turned the turtles off their legs. 

Such a life is very fine. 
But it 's not so nice as mine : 
You must often, as you trod. 
Have wearied not to be abroad. 

You have curious things to eat, 

1 am fed on proper meat ; 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and Uve at home. 

Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, ^ 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 
! don't you wish that you were me ? 

Fro})i * A Child's Garden of Verse,' by permission of Longmans and Co. 

XLII. FRANCOIS VILLON. 

'Look at us two/ said his lordship. 'I am old, 
strong, and honoured. If I were turned from my 
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house to-morrow, hundreds would be proud to shelter 
me. Poor people would go out and pass the night in 
the streets with their children if I merely hinted that 
I wished to be alone. And I find you up, wandering 
homeless, and picking farthings off dead women by 
the wayside ! I fear no man and nothing ; I have 
seen you tremble and lose countenance at a word. I 
wait God's summons contentedly in my own house, 
or, if it please the king to call me out again, upon the 
field of battle. You look for the gallows; a rough, 
swift death, without hope or honour. Is there no 
difference between these two ? ' 

' As far as the moon,' Villon acquiesced. * But if I 
had been born Lord of Brisetout, and you had been 
the poor scholar Francis, would the difference have 
been any less ? Should not I have been warming my 
knees at this charcoal pan, and would not you have 
been groping for farthings in the snow ? Should not 
I have been the soldier, and you the thief ? ' 

* A thief ! ' cried the old man. ' I a thief! If you 
understood your words, you would repent them.' 

Villon turned out his hands with a gesture of 
inimitable impudence. 'If your lordship had done 
me the honour to follow my argument ! ' he said. 

' I do you too much honour in submitting to your 
presence,' said the knight. 'Learn to curb your 
tongue when you speak with old and honourable men, 
or some one hastier than I may reprove you in a 
sharper fashion.' And he rose and paced the lower 
end ^of the apartment, struggling with anger and 
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antipathy. Villon surreptitiously refilled his cup, and 
settled himself more comfortably in the chair, cross- 
ing his knees and leaning his head upon one hand 
and the elbow against the back of the chair. He was 
now replete and warm; and he was in nowise 
frightened for his host, having gauged him as justly 
as was possible between two such different characters. 
The night was far spent, and in a very comfortable 
fashion after all ; and he felt morally certain of a safe 
departure on the morrow. 

' Tell me one thing,' said the old man, pausing in 
his walk. * Are you really a thief ? ' 

' I claim the sacred rights of hospitality,' returned 
the poet. ' My lord, I am.' 

' You are very young,' the knight continued. 

' I should never have been so old,' replied Villon, 
showing his fingers, * if I had not helped myself with 
these ten talents. They have been my nursing 
mothers and my nursing fathers.' 

' You may still repent and change.' 

*I repent daily,' said the poet. 'There are few 
people more given to repentance than poor Francis. 
As for change, let somebody change my circumstances. 
A man must continue to eat, if it were only that he 
may continue to repent.' 

* The change must begin in the heart,' returned the 
old man solemnly. 

'My dear lord,' answered Villon, *do you really 
fancy that I steal for pleasure ? I hate stealing, like 
any other piece of work or of danger. My teeth 
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chatter when I see a gallows. But I must eat, I must 
drink, I must mix in society of some sort. Man is 
not a solitary animal — Cui Dens fomdnatti tradit 
Make me king's pantler — make me abbot of St. Denis ; 
make me bailly of the Patatrac; and then I shall 
be changed indeed. But as long as you leave me 
the poor scholar Francis Villon, without a farthing, 
why, of course, I remain the same.' 

* The grace of God is all-powerful.' 

' I should be a heretic to question it,' said Francis. 
* It has made you lord of Brisetout and bailly of the 
Patatrac ; it has given me nothing but the quick wit« 
under my hat and these ten toes upon my hands. 
May I help myself to wine ? I thank you respect- 
fully. You have a very superior vintage.' 

The lord of Brisetout walked to and fro with his 
hands behind his back. Perhaps he was not yet 
quite settled in his mind about the parallel between 
thieves and soldiers; perhaps Villon had interested 
him by some cross-thread of sympathy ; perhaps his 
wits were simply muddled by so much unfamiliar 
reasoning; but whatever the cause, he somehow 
yearned to convert the young man to a better way of 
thinking, and could not make up his mind to drive 
him forth again into the street. 

* There is something more than I can understand 
in this,' he said at length. * Your mouth is full of 
subtleties, and Satan has led you very far astray; 
but Satan is only a very weak spirit before God's 
truth, and all his subtleties vanish at a word of true 
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honour, like darkness at morning. Listen to me 
once more. I learned long ago that a gentleman 
should live chivalrously and lovingly to God, and the 
king, and his lady; and though I have seen many 
strange things done, I have still striven to command 
my ways upon that rule. It is not only written in all 
noble histories, but in every man's heart, if he will 
take care to read. You speak of food and wine, and 
I know very well that hunger is a diflficult trial to 
endure ; but you do not speak of other wants ; you 
say nothing of honour, of faith to God and other 
men, of courtesy, of love without reproach. It may 
be that I am not very wise — and yet I think I am — 
but you seem to me like one who has lost his way 
and made a great error in life. You are attending to 
the little wiants, and you have totally forgotten the 
great and only real ones, like a man who should be 
doctoring a toothache on the Judgment Day. For 
such things as honour and love and faith are not 
only nobler than food and drink, but indeed I think 
that we desire them more, and suifer more sharply for 
their absence. I speak to you as I think you will 
most easily understand me. Are you not, while 
careful to fill your belly, disregarding another appe- 
tite in your heart, which spoils the pleasure of your 
life and keeps you continually wretched ? ' 

Villon was sensibly nettled under all this sermonis- 
ing. * You think I have no sense of honour ! ' he 
cried. ' I 'm poor enough, God knows ! It 's hard to 
see rich people with their gloves, and you blowing 
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your hands. An empty belly is a bitter thing, 
although you speak so lightly of it. If you had had 
as many as I, perhaps you would change your tune. 
Anyway, I'm a thief — make the most of that — but 
I would have you to know I Ve an honour of my own, 
as good as yours ; though I don*t prate about it all 
day long, as if it was a God's miracle to have any. 
It seems quite natural to me : I keep it in its box till 
it 's wanted. Why now, look you here, how long have 
I been in this room with you ? Did you not tell me 
you were alone in the house? Look at your gold 
plate ! You 're strong, if you like, but you 're old and 
unarmed, and I have my knife. What did I want 
but a jerk of the elbow, and here would have been you 
with the cold steel in your bowels, and there would 
have been me, linking in the streets, with an armful 
of gold cups ! Did you suppose I hadn't wit enough 
to see that ? And I scorned the action. There are 
your goblets, as safe as in a church; there are 
you, with your heart ticking as good as new; and 
here am I, ready to go out again as poor as I came 
in, with my one white that you threw in my teeth ! 
And you think I have no sense of honour ! ' 

IVoth * New Arabian Xigkts,' published by Chatto and Windiia. 



XLIII. THE PEARL FISHER. 



About four in the morning, as the captain and 
Herrick sat together on the rail, there arose from the 
midst of the night, in front of them, the voice of 
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breakers. Each sprang to his feet and stared and 
listened. The sound was continuous, like the passing 
of a train; no rise or fall could be distinguished; 
minute by minute the ocean heaved with an equal 
potency against the invisible isle ; and as time passed, 
and Herrick waited in vain for any vicissitude in the 
volume of that roaring, a sense of the eternal weighed 
upon his mind. To the expert eye, the isle itself was 
to be inferred from a certain string of blots along the 
starry heaven. And the schooner was laid to and 
anxiously observed till daylight. 

There was little or no morning bank. A brighten- 
ing came in the east ; then a wash of some ineffable, 
faint, nameless hue between crimson and silver ; and 
then coals of fire. These glimmered awhile on the sea- 
line, and seemed to brighten and darken and spread 
out ; and still the night and the stars reigned undis- 
turbed. It was as though a spark should catch and 
glow and creep along the foot of some heavy and 
almost incombustible wall-hanging, and the room itself 
be scarce menaced. Yet a little after, and the whole 
east glowed with gold and scarlet, and the hollow of 
heaven was filled with the daylight. 

The isle — the undiscovered, the scarce believed in — 
now lay before them and close aboard ; and Herrick 
thought that never in his dreams had he beheld any- 
thing more strange and delicate. The beach was 
excellently white, the continuous barrier of trees 
inimitably green; the land perhaps ten feet high, 
the trees thirty more. Every here and there, as the 
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schooner coasted northward, the wood was inter- 
raitted ; and he could see clear over the inconsiderable 
strip of land (as a man looks over a wall) to the 
lagoon within ; and clear over that, again, to where 
the far side -of the atoll prolonged its pencilling of 
trees against the morning sky. He tortured himself 
to find analogies. The isle was like the rim of a 
great vessel sunken in the waters ; it was like the 
embankment of an annular railway grown upon with 
wood. So slender it seemed amidst the outrageous 
breakers, so frail and pretty, he would scarce have 
wondered to see it sink and disappear without a 
sound, and the waves close smoothly over its descent. 

Meanwhile the captain was in the fore-crosstrees, 
glass in hand, his eyes in every quarter, spying for an 
entrance, spying for signs of tenancy. But the isle 
continued to unfold itself in joints and to run out in 
indeterminate capes, and still there was neither house 
nor man nor the smoke of fire. Here a multitude of 
sea-birds soared and twinkled and fished in the blue 
waters ; and there, and for miles together, the fringe 
of cocoa-palm and pandanus extended desolate, and 
made desirable green bowers for nobody to visit ; and 
the silence of death was only broken by the throbbing 
of the sea. 

The airs were very light, their speed was small; 
the heat intense. The decks were scorching under- 
foot ; the sun flamed overhead, brazen out of a brazen 
sky ; the pitch bubbled in the seams, and the brains in 
the brain-pan. And all the while the excitement of 
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the three adventurers glowed about their bones like 
a fever. They whispered and nodded and pointed 
and put mouth to ear with a singular instinct of 
secrecy, approaching that island underhand, like 
eavesdroppers and thieves ; and even Davis, from the 
crosstrees, gave his orders mostly by gestures. The 
hands shared in this mute strain, like dogs, without 
comprehending it; and through the roar of so many 
miles of breakers, it was a silent ship that approached 
an empty island. 

At last they drew near to the break in that inter- 
minable gangway. A spur of coral sand stood forth 
on the one hand ; on the other, a high and thick tuft 
of trees cut off the view ; between was the mouth of 
the huge laver. Twice a day the ocean crowded in 
that narrow entrance and was heaped between these 
frail walls ; twice a day, with the return of the ebb, the 
mighty surplusage of water must struggle to escape. 
The hour in which the ' Farallone ' came there was 
the hour of flood. The sea turned (as with the in- 
stinct of the homing pigeon) for the vast receptacle, 
swept eddying through the gates, was transmuted, as 
it did so, into a wonder of watery and silken hues, 
and brimmed into the inland sea beyond. The 
schooner worked up, close-hauled, and was caught 
and carried away by the influx like a toy. She 
skimmed; she flew; a momentary shadow touched 
her decks from the shoreside trees; the bottom of 
the channel showed up for a moment, and was in a 
moment gone ; the next, she floated on the bosom of 
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the lagoon; and below, in the transparent chamber 
of waters, a myriad of many-coloured fishes were 
sporting, a myriad pale flowers of coral diversified the 
floor. 

Herrick stood transported. He forgot the past 
and the present; forgot that he was menaced by a 
prison on the one hand and starvation on the other ; 
forgot that he was come to that island, desperately 
foraging, clutching at expedients. A drove of fishes, 
painted like the rainbow and billed like parrots, 
hovered up in the shadow of the schooner, and passed 
clear of it, and glinted in the submarine sun. They 
were beautiful like birds, and their silent passage 
impressed him like a strain of song. 

Froni ' Tlie Ebb Tide,' by permission of Wm, Heinemann, 



XLTV. DAVID AND GOLIATH. 

* Well, tell him to come on,' said Attwater. ' One 
isn't a fatalist for nothing. Tell him to come on and 
to look out.' 

Herrick returned to the figure-head. Halfway 
down the pier the clerk was waiting, with Davis by 
his side. 

'You are to come along, Huish,' said Herricjc 
' He bids you look out, no tricks.' 

Huish walked briskly up the pier, and paused face 
to face with the young man. 

'Were is 'e?' said he, and to Herrick's surprise. 
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the low-bred, insignificant face before him flushed 
suddenly crimson and went white again. 

' Right forward/ said Herrick, pointing. ' Now, your 
hands above your head.' 

The clerk turned away from him and toward the 
figure-head, as though he were about to address to it 
his devotions — he was seen to heave a deep breath — 
and raised his arms. In common with many men of 
his unhappy physical endowments, Huish's hands 
were disproportionately long and broad, and the palms 
in particular enormous; a four-ounce jar was nothing 
in that capacious fist. The next moment he was 
plodding steadily forward on his mission. 

Herrick at first followed. Then a noise in his rear 
startled him, and he turned about, to find Davis 
already advanced as far as the figure-head. He came, 
crouching and open-mouthed, as the mesmerised may 
follow the mesmeriser ; all human considerations, and 
even the care of his own life, swallowed up in one 
abominable and burning curiosity. 

* Halt ! ' cried Herrick, covering him with his rifle. 
* Davis, what are you doing, man ? You are not to 
come.' 

Davis instinctively paused, and regarded him with 
a dreadful vacancy of eye. 

* Put your back to that figure-head, — do you hear 
me ? and stand fast ! ' said Herrick. 

The captain fetched a breath, stepped back against 
the figure-head, and instantly redirected his glances 
after Huish. 
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There was a hollow place of the sand in that part, 
and as it were a glade among the cocoa-palms, in 
which the direct noonday sun blazed intolerably. At 
the far end, in the shadow, the tall figure of Attwater 
was to be seen leaning on a tree. Toward him, with 
his hands over his head, and his steps smothered in 
the sand, the clerk painfully waded. The surround- 
ing glare threw out and exaggerated the man's 
smallness; it seemed no less perilous an enterprise, 
this that he was gone upon, than for a whelp to 
besiege a citadel. 

' There, Mr. Whish. That will do,' cried Attwater. 
* From that distance, and keeping your hands up like 
a good boy, you can very well put me in possession 
of the skipper's views.' 

The interval betwixt them was perhaps forty feet ; 
and Huish measured it with his eye, and breathed a 
curse. He was already distressed with labouring in 
the loose sand, and his arms ached bitterly from their 
unnatural position. In the palm of his right hand, 
the jar was ready; and his heart thrilled, and his 
voice choked, as he began to speak. 

'Mr. Hattwater,' said he, 'I don't know if ever 
you 'ad a mother ' 

*I can set your mind at rest: I had,' returned 
Attwater. 'And henceforth, if I might venture to 
suggest it, her name need not recur in our communi- 
cations. I should perhaps tell you that I am not 
amenable to the pathetic' 

* I am sorry, sir, if I 'ave seemed to tresparse on 
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your private feelin's/ said the clerk, cringing and 
stealing a step. * At least, sir, you will never persuade 
me that you are not a perfec' gentleman. I know a 
gentleman when I see him ; and as such, I 'ave no 
'esitation in throwin' myself on your merciful con- 
sideration. It is 'ard lines, no doubt ; it 's 'ard lines 
to have to hown yourself beat ; it 's 'ard Unes to 'ave 
to come and beg to you for charity.' 

* When, if things had only gone right, the whole 
place was as good as your own ? ' suggested Attwater. 
' I can understand the feeling.' 

' You are judging me, Mr. Attwater,' said the clerk, 
' and Heaven knows how unjustly ! " Thow God seest 
nie," was the tex' I 'ad in my Bible, w'ich my father 
wrote it in with 'is own 'and upon the fly-leaft.' 

* I am sorry I have to beg your pardon once more,' 
said Attwater ; * but do you know, you seem to me to 
be a trifle nearer, which is entirely outside of our 
bargain. And I would venture to suggest that you 
take one — two — three — steps back ; and stay there.' 

Satan, at this staggering disappointment, looked 
out of Huish's face, and Attwater was swift to sus- 
pect. He frowned, he stared on the little man, and 
considered. Why should he be creeping nearer? 
The next moment his gun was at his shoulder. 

* Kindly oblige me by opening your hands. Open 
your hands wide — let me see the fingers spread, you 
dog — throw down that thing you're holding!' he 
roared, his rage and certitude increasing together. 

And then, at almost the same moment, the in- 
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domitable Huish decided to throw, and Attwater 
pulled the trigger. There was scarce the difference 
of a second between the two resolves, but it was in 
favour of the man with the rifle ; and the jar had not 
yet left the clerk's hand, before the ball shattered 
both. For the twinkling of an eye, the wretch was 
in agonies, bathed in liquid flames, a screaming 
bedlamite; and then a second and more merciful 
bullet stretched him dead. 

Frcnn * Tlie Ebb Tide, by permission of Wm. Ueinemann, 
XLV. THE COUNTRY OF THE CAMISARDS. 

We travelled in the print of olden wars ; 

Yet all the land was green ; 

And love we found, and peace. 

Where fire and war had been. 
They pass and smile, the children of the sword — 

No more the sword they wield ; 

And 0, how deep the com 

Along the battlefield ! 

Froin * UndenooodSf* published by Chatto and Windtts. 
XLVI. WILL O' THE MILL. 

The Mill where Will lived with his adopted parents 
stood in a falling valley between pinewoods and great 
mountains. Above, hill after hill soared upward until 
they soared out of the depth of the hardiest timber, 
and stood naked against the sky. Some way up, a 



\ 
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long gray village lay like a seam or a rag of vapour 
on a wooded hillside; and when the wind was 
favourable, the sound of the church bells would drop 
down, thin and silvery, to Will. Below, the valley 
grew ever steeper and steeper, and at the same time 
widened out on either hand ; and from an eminence 
beside the mill it was possible to see its whole length 
and away beyond it over a wide plain, where the 
river turned and shone, and moved on from city to 
city on its voyage toward the sea. It chanced that 
over this valley there lay a pass into a neighbouring 
kingdom ; so that, quiet and rural as it was, the road 
that ran along beside the river was a high thorough- 
fare between two splendid and powerful societies. 
All through the summer, travelling-carriages came 
crawling up, or went plunging briskly downward 
past the mill ; and as it happened that the other side 
was very much easier of ascent, the path was not 
much frequented, except by people going in one 
direction ; and of all the carriages that Will saw go 
by, five-sixths were plunging briskly downward and 
only one-sixth crawling up. Much more was this 
the case with foot-passengers. All the light-footed 
tourists, all the pedlars laden with strange wares, 
were tending doAvnward like the river that accom- 
panied their path. Nor was this all ; for when Will 
was yet a child a disastrous war arose over a great 
part of the world. The newspapers were full of 
defeats and victories, the earth rang with cavalry 
hoofs, and often for days together and for miles 
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around the coil of battle terrified good people from 
their labours in the field. Of all this, nothing was 
heard for a long time in the valley ; but at last one 
of the commanders pushed an army over the pass by 
forced marches, and for three days horse and foot, 
cannon and tumbril, drum and standard, kept pour- 
ing downward past the mill. All day the child stood 
and watched them on their passage — the rhythmical 
stride, the pale, unshaven faces tanned about the 
eyes, the discoloured regimentals and the tattered 
flags, filled him with a sense of weariness, pity, and 
wonder; and all night long, after he was in bed, 
he could hear the cannon pounding and the feet 
trampling, and the great armament sweeping onward 
and downward past the mill. No one in the valley 
ever heard the fate of the expedition, for they lay 
out of the way of gossip in those troublous times; 
but Will saw one thing plainly, that not a man 
returned. Whither had they all gone? Whither 
went all the tourists and pedlars with strange wares ? 
whither all the brisk barouches with servants in the 
dicky ? whither the water of the stream, ever coursing 
downward and ever renewed from above ? Even the 
wind blew oftener down the valley, and carried the 
dead leaves along with it in the fall. It seemed like 
a great conspiracy of things animate and inanimate ; 
they all went downward, fleetly and gaily downward, 
and only he, it seemed, remained behind, like a stock 
upon the wayside. It sometimes made him glad 
when he noticed how the fishes kept their heads up 
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stream. They, at least, stood faithfully by him, while 
all else were posting downward to the unknown 
world. 

One evening he asked the miller where the river 
went. 

* It goes down the valley,' answered he, * and turns 
a power of mills — six score mills, they say, from here 
to Unterdeck — and it none the wearier after all. 
And then it goes out into the lowlands, and waters the 
great corn country, and runs through a sight of fine 
cities (so they say) where kings live all alone in, great 
palaces, with a sentry walking up and down before 
the door. And it goes under bridges with stone men 
upon them, looking down and smiling so curious at 
the water, and living folks leaning their elbows on the 
wall and looking over too. And then it goes on and 
on, and down through marshes and sands, until at 
last it falls into the sea, where the ships are that 
bring parrots and tobacco from the Indies. Ay, it has 
a long trot before it as it goes singing over our weir, 
bless its heart ! ' 

' And what is the sea ? ' asked Will 

' The sea 1 ' cried the miller. ' Lord help us all, 
it is the greatest thing God made ! That is where 
all the water in the world runs down into a great 
salt lake. There it lies, as flat as my hand and 
as innocent-like as a child ; but they do say when the 
wind blows it gets up into water-mountains bigger 
than any of ours, and swallows down great ships 
bigger than our mill, and makes such a roaring that 

L 
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you can hear it miles away upon the land. There are 
great fish in it five times bigger than a bull, and one 
old serpent as long as our river and as old as all the 
world, with whiskers like a man, and a crown of 
silver on her head/ 

From • The Merry Men^' puMished by ChaUo and Windus. 
XLVII. THE DEALER. 

The dealer chuckled. ' You come to me on Christ- 
mas Day,' he resumed, ' when you know that I am alone 
in my house, put up my shutters, and make a point of 
refusing business. Well, you will have to pay for 
that ; you will have to pay for my loss of time, when 
I should be balancing my books ; you will have to pay 
besides for a kind of manner that I remark in you 
to-day very strongly. I am the essence of discretion, 
and ask no awkward questions ; but when a customer 
cannot look me in the eye, he has to pay for it.' The 
dealer once more chuckled ; and then, changing to his 
usual business voice, though still with a note of irony, 
' You can give, as usual, a clear account of how you 
came into the possession of the object ? ' he continued. 
' Still your uncle's cabinet ? A remarkable collector, 
sir!' 

And the little, pale, round-shouldered dealer stood 
almost on tiptoe, looking over the top of his gold 
spectacles, and nodding his head with every mark 
of disbelief Markheim returned his gaze with one 
of infinite pity, and a touch of horror. 
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* This time/ said he, * you are in error. I have not 
come to sell, but to buy. I have no curios to dispose 
of; my uncle's cabinet is bare to the wainscot; even 
were it still intact, I have done well on the Stock 
Exchange, and should more likely add to it than 
otherwise, and my errand to-day is simplicity itself. 
I seek a Christmas present for a lady,' he continued, 
waxing more fluent as he struck into the speech he 
had prepared ; * and certainly I owe you every excuse 
for thus disturbing you upon so^small a matter. But 
the thing was neglected yesterday ; I must produce 
my little compliment at dinner ; and, as you very well 
know, a rich marriage is not a thing to be neglected/ 

There followed a pause, during which the dealer 
seemed to weigh this statement incredulously. The 
ticking of many clocks among the curious lumber of 
the shop, and the faint rushing of the cabs in a near 
thoroughfare, filled up the interval of silence. 

' Well, sir,' said the dealer, * be it so. You are an 
old customer after all ; and if, as you say, you have 
the chance of a good marriage, far be it from me to be 
an obstacle. Here is a nice thing for a lady now,' he 
went on, 'this hand-glass — fifteenth century, war- 
ranted; comes from a good collection, too; but I 
reserve the name, in the interests of my customer, 
who was just like yourself, my dear sir, the nephew 
and sole heir of a remarkable collector.' 

The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry and 
biting voice, had stooped to take the object from its 
place ; and, as he had done so, a shock had passed 
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through Markheim, a start both of hand and foot, a 
sudden leap of many tumultuous passions to the face. 
It passed as swiftly as it came, and left no trace 
beyond a certain trembling of the hand that now 
received the glass. 

' A glass,' he said, hoarsely, and then paused, and 
repeated it more clearly. ' A glass ? For Christmas ? 
Surely not?' 

' And why not ? ' cried the dealer, * Why not a 
glass?* 

Markheim was looking upon him with an indefin- 
able expression. * You ask me why not ? ' he said. 
' Why, look here — ^look in it — look at yourself ! Do 
you like to see it ? No ! nor I— nor any man.' 

The little man had jumped back when Markheim 
had so suddenly confronted him with the mirror ; but 
now, perceiving there was nothing worse on hand, he 
chuckled. 'Your future lady, sir, must be pretty 
hard-favoured,' said he. 

*I ask you,' said Markheim, *for a Christmas 
present, and you give me this — this reminder of 
years, and sins and follies — this hand-conscience ! 
Did you mean it ? Had you a thought in your mind ? 
Tell me. It will be better for you if you do. Come, 
tell me about yourself I hazard a guess now, that 
you are in secret a very charitable man ? ' 

The dealer looked closely at his companion. It 
was very odd, Markheim did not appear to be laugh- 
ing ; there was something in his face like an eager 
sparkle of hope, but nothing of mirth. 
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* What are you driving at ? ' the dealer asked. 
'Not charitable/ returned the other gloomily. 

* Not charitable ; not pious ; not scrupulous, unloving, 
unbeloved ; a hand to get money, a safe to keep it. 
Is that all ? Dear Heaven, man, is that all ? ' 

' I will tell you what it is,' began the dealer with 
some sharpness, and then broke off again into a 
chuckle. ' But I see this is a love-match of yours, 
and you have been drinking the lady's health.' 

*Ah!' cried Markheim, with a strange curiosity. 
'Ah, have you been in love? Tell me about 
that.' 

' I,' cried the dealer. ' I in love ! I never had the 
time, nor have I the time to-day for all this nonsense. 
Will you take the glass ? ' 

* Where is the hurry ? ' returned Markheim. ' It is 
very pleasant to stand here talking ; and life is so short 
and insecure that I would not hurry away from any 
pleasure — no, not even from so mild a one as this. 
We should rather cling, cling to what little we can 
get, like a man at a cliffs edge. Every second is a 
cliff, if you think upon it — a cliff a mile high — high 
enough, if we fall, to dash us out of every feature of 
humanity. Hence it is best to talk pleasantly. Let 
us talk of each other ; why should we wear this mask ? 
Let us be confidential Who knows, we might 
become friends ? ' 

*I have just one word to say to you,' said the 
dealer. ' Either make your purchase, or walk out of 
my shop.' 
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' True, true/ said Markheim. * Enough fooling. To 
business. Show me something else.' 

The dealer stooped once more, this time to replace 
the glass upon the shelf, his thin blonde hair falling 
over his eyes as he did so. Markheim moved a little 
nearer, with one hand in the pocket of his greatcoat ; 
he drew himself up and filled his lungs ; at the same 
time many different emotions were depicted together 
on his face — terror, horror, and resolve, fascination 
and a physical repulsion; and through a haggard 
lift of his upper lip, his teeth looked out. 

* This, perhaps, may suit,' observed the dealer ; and 
then, as he began to re-arise, Markheim bounded from 
behind upon his victim. The long, skewer-like 
dagger flashed and fell. The dealer struggled like 
a hen, striking his temple on the shelf, and then 
tumbled on the floor in a heap. 

From • The Merry Men,* published by Chatto and Windus, \\ 
XLVIII. THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 

In 1881, the time of the golden wedding came 
round for that sad and pretty household. It fell on 
a Good Friday, and its celebration can scarcely be 
recalled without both smiles and tears. The drawing- 
room was filled with presents and beautiful bouquets ; 
these, to Fleeming and his family, the golden bride 
and bridegroom displayed with unspeakable pride; 
she so painfully excited that the guests feared every 
moment to see her stricken afresh, he guiding and 
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moderating her with his customary tact and under- 
standing, and doing the honours of the day with 
more than his usual delight. Thence they were 
brought to the dining-room, where the Captain's 
idea of a feast awaited them: tea and champagne, 
fruit and toast and childish little luxuries, set forth 
pellmell and pressed at random on the guests. And 
here he must make a speech for himself and his wife, 
praising their destiny, their marriage, their son, their 
daughter-in-law, their grandchildren, their manifold 
causes of gratitude : surely the most innocent speech, 
the old, sharp contemner of his innocence now watch- 
ing him with eyes of admiration. Then it was time 
for the guests to depart ; and they went away, bathed, 
even to the youngest child, in tears of inseparable 
sorrow and gladness, and leaving the golden bride 
and bridegroom to their own society and that of 
jj the hired nurse. 

In the end of the same month. Captain Jenkin 
caught cold and was confined to bed. He was so 
unchanged in spirit that at first there seemed no 
ground of fear ; but his great age began to tell, and 
presently it was plain he had a summons. The charm 
of his sailor's cheerfulness and ancient courtesy, as 
he lay dying, is not to be described. There he lay, 
singing his old sea-songs ; watching the poultry from 
the window with a child's delight ; scribbling on the 
slate little messages to his wife, who lay bedridden 
in another room ; glad to have Psalms read aloud to 
him if they were of a pious strain — checking, with 
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an ' I don't think we need read that, my dear/ any 
that were gloomy or bloody. Fleeming's wife coming 
to the house and asking one of the nurses for news 
of Mrs. Jenkin, 'Madam, I do not know/ said the 
nurse ; * for I am really so carried away by the 
Captain that I can think of nothing else.' One of 
the last messages scribbled to his wife and sent her 
with a glass of the champagne that had been ordered 
for himself, ran, in his most finished vein of childish 
madrigal : ' The Captain bows to you, my love, across 
the table.' When the end was near and it was 
thought best that Fleeming should no longer go 
home but sleep at Merchiston, he broke his news 
to the Captain with some trepidation, knowing that 
it carried sentence of death. * Charming, charming — 
charming arrangement,' was the Captain's only com- 
mentary. It was the proper thing for a dying man, 
of Captain Jenkin's school of manners, to make some 
expression of his spiritual state ; nor did he neglect 
the observance. With his usual abruptness, * Fleem- 
ing/ said he, *I suppose you and I feel about all 
this as two Christian gentlemen should.' A last 
pleasure was secured for him. He had been wait- 
ing with painful interest for news of Gordon and 
Khartoum ; and by great good fortune, a false report 
reached him that the city was relieved, and the men 
of Sussex (his old neighbours) had been the- first to 
enter. He sat up in bed and gave three cheers for 
the Sussex regiment. The subsequent correction, if 
it came in time, was prudently withheld from the 
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dying man. An hour before midnight, on the fifth 
of February, he passed away : aged eighty-four. 

Word of his death was kept from Mrs. Jenkin; 
and she survived him no more than nine-and-forty 
hours. On the day before her death, she received a 
letter from her old friend Miss Bell of Manchester, 
knew the hand, kissed the envelope, and laid it on 
her heart; so that she too died upon a pleasure. 
Half an hour after midnight, on the eighth of 
February, she fell asleep: it is supposed in her 
seventy-eighth year. 

From * Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin,* hy permission of Longmans and Co. 



XLIX. THE VAGABOND. 
{To an air of Schubert,) 

Give to me the life I love. 

Let the lave go by me. 
Give the jolly heaven above 

And the byway nigh me. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see. 

Bread I dip in the river — 
There 's the Ufe for a man like me, 

There 's the life for ever. 

Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o'er me ; 

Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 
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Wealth I seek not, hope nor love, 

Nor a friend to know me ; 
All I seek, the heaven above 

And the road below me. 

Or let autumn fall on me 

Where afield I Imger, 
Silencing the bird on tree, 

Biting the blue finger. 
White as meal the frosty field — 

Warm the fireside haven — 
Not to autumn will I yield, 

Not to winter even ! 

Let the blow fall soon or late. 

Let what will be o'er me; 
Give the face ot earth around. 

And the road before me. 
Wealth I ask not, hope nor love. 

Nor a friend to know me ; 
All I ask, the heaven above 

And the road below me. 

From ' Songs of Travel,* published by Chatto and Windus, 

L. HENRY DAVID THOREAU : HIS CHARACTER AND 

OPINIONS. 

Thoreau's thin, penetratmg, big-nosed face, even in 
a bad woodcut, conveys some hint of the Umitations 
of his mind and character. With his almost acid 
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sharpness of insight, with his almost animal dexterity 
in act, there went none of that large, unconscious 
geniality of the world's heroes. He was not easy, 
not ample, not urbane, not even kind; his enjoy- 
ment was hardly smiling, or the smile was not 
broad enough to be convincing; he had no waste 
lands nor kitchen-midden in his nature, but was 
all improved and sharpened to a point. * He was 
bred to no profession,' says Emerson; 'he never 
married ; he lived alone ; he never voted ; he refused 
to pay a tax to the State; he ate no flesh, he 
drank no wine, he never knew the use of tobacco; 
and, though a naturalist, he used neither trap nor 
gun. When asked at dinner what dish he preferred, 
he answered, "The nearest."' So many negative 
superiorities begin to smack a little of the prig. 
From his later works he was in the habit of cutting 
out the humorous passages, under the impression 
that they were beneath the dignity of his moral 
muse; and there we see the prig stand public and 
confessed. It was 'much easier,' says Emerson 
acutely, much easier for Thoreau to say No than Yea ; 
and that is a characteristic which depicts the man. 
It is a useful accomplishment to be able to say No, 
but surely it is the essence of amiability to prefer to 
say Yes where it is possible. There is something 
wanting in the man who does not hate himself 
whenever he is constrained to say No. And there 
was a great deal wanting in this bom dissenter. He 
was almost shockingly devoid of weaknesses ; he had 
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not enough of them to be truly polar with humanity ; 
whether you call him demi-god or demi-man, he was 
at least not altogether one of us, for he was not 
touched with a feeUng of our infirmities. The world's 
heroes have room for all positive qualities, even those 
which are disreputable, in the capacious theatre of 
their dispositions. Such can live many lives ; while 
a Thoreau can live but one, and that only with 
perpetual foresight. 

He was no ascetic, rather an Epicurean of the nobler 
sort ; and he had this one great merit, that he suc- 
ceeded so far as to be happy. * I love my fate to the 
core and rind,' he wrote once ; and even while he lay 
dying, here is what he dictated (for it seems he was 
already too feeble to control the pen) : ' You ask 
particularly after my health. I suppose that I have 
not many months to live, but of course know nothing 
about it. I may say that I am enjoying existence as 
much as ever, and regret nothing.' It is not given 
to all to bear so clear a testimony to the sweetness of 
their fate, nor to any without courage and wisdom ; 
for this world in itself is but a painful and uneasy 
place of residence, and lasting happiness, at least to 
the self-conscious, comes only from within. Now 
Thoreau's content and ecstasy in living was, we may 
say, Uke a plant that he had watered and tended with 
womanish solicitude ; for there is apt to be something 
unmanly, something almost dastardly, in a life that 
does not move with dash and freedom, and that fears 
the bracing contact of the world. In one word, 
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Thoreau was a skulker. He did not wish virtue to 
go out of him among his fellow-men, but slunk into a 
corner to hoard it for himself. He left all for the sake 
of certain virtuous self-indulgences. It is true that his 
tastes were noble ; that his ruling passion was to keep 
himself unspotted from the world; and that his 
luxuries were all of the same healthy order as cold 
tubs and early rising. But a man may be both coldly 
cruel in the pursuit of goodness, and morbid even in 
the pursuit of health. I cannot lay my hands on the 
passage in which he explains his abstinence from tea 
and coffee, but I am sure I have the meaning cor- 
rectly. It is this : He thought it bad economy and 
worthy of no true virtuoso to spoil the natural rapture 
of the morning with such muddy stimulants ; let him 
but see the sun rise, and he was already sufficiently 
inspirited for the labours of the day. That may be 
reason good enough to abstain from tea ; but when 
we go on to find the same man, on the same or 
similar grounds, abstain from nearly everything that 
his neighbours innocently and pleasurably use, and 
from the rubs and trials of human society itself into 
the bargain, we recognise that valetudinarian health- 
fulness which is more delicate than sickness itself. 
We need have no respect for a state of artificial 
training. True health is to be able to do without it. 
Shakespeare, we can imagine, might begin the day 
upon a quart of ale, and yet enjoy the sunrise to the 
full as much as Thoreau, and commemorate his 
enjoyment in vastly better verses. A man who miist 
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separate himself from his neighbours' habits in order 
to be happy, is in much the same case with one who 
requires to take opium for the same purpose. What 
we want to see is one who can breast into the world, 
do a man's work, and still preserve his first and pure 
enjoyment of existence. 

Thoreau's faculties were of a piece with his moral 
shyness ; for they were all delicacies. He could guide 
himself about the woods on the darkest night by the 
touch of his feet. He could pick up at once an exact 
dozen of pencils by the feeling, pace distances with 
accuracy, and gauge cubic contents by the eye. His 
smell was so dainty that he could perceive the fcetor 
of dwelling-houses as he passed them by at night; his 
palate so unsophisticated that, like a child, he disliked 
the taste of wine — or perhaps, living in America, had 
never tasted any that was good ; and Hs knowledge 
of nature was so complete and curious that he could 
have told the time of year, within a day or so, by the 
aspect of the plants. In his dealings with animals, he 
was the original of Hawthorne's Donatello. He pulled 
the woodchuck out of its hole by the tail ; the hunted 
fox came to him for protection ; wild squirrels have 
been seen to nestle in his waistcoat ; he would thrust 
his arm into a pool and bring forth a bright, panting 
fish, lying undismayed in the palm of his hand. 
There were few things that he could not do. He 
could make a house, a boat, a pencil, or a book. 
He was a surveyor, a scholar, a natural historian. 
He could run, walk, climb, skate, swim, and manage 
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a boat. The smallest occasion served to display his 
physical accomplishment ; and a manufacturer, from 
merely observing his dexterity with the window of a 
railway carriage, offered him a situation on the spot. 
* The only fruit of much living,* he observes, ' is the 
ability to do some slight thing better.' But such 
was the exactitude of his senses, so alive was he in 
every fibre, that it seems as if the maxim should be 
changed in his case, for he could do most things with 
unusual perfection. And perhaps he had an approv- 
ing eye to himself when he wrote: 'Though the 
youth at last grows indifferent, the laws of the uni- 
verse are not indifferent, but are for ever on the side 
of the most sensitive,' 

From * Familiar Studies of Men and Books,* published hy 
Chatto and Wind%is, 



LI. YOSHIDA TORAJIRO. 

This is the sight we have of him as he appeared to 
schoolboys, but not related in the schoolboy spirit. 
A man so careless of the graces must be out of court 
with boys and women. And, indeed, as we have all 
been more or less to school, it will astonish no one 
that Yoshida was regarded by his scholars as a 
laughing-stock. The schoolboy has a keen sense of 
humour. Heroes he learns to understand and to 
admire in books ; but he is not forward to recognise 
the heroic under the traits of any contemporary man, 
and least of all in a brawling, dirty, and eccentric 
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teacher. But as the years went by, and the scholars 
of Yoshida continued in vain to look around them 
for the abstractly perfect, and began more and more 
to understand the drift of his instructions, they 
learned to look back upon their comic schoolmaster 
as upon the noblest of mankind. 

The last act of this brief and full existence was 
already near at hand. Some of his work was done ; 
for already there had been Dutch teachers admitted 
into Nangasaki, and the country at large was keen 
for the new learning. But though the renaissance 
had begun, it was impeded and dangerously threatened 
by the power of the Shogun. His minister — the 
same who was afterward assassinated in the snow in 
the very midst of his bodyguard — not only held back 
pupils from going to the Dutchmen, but by spies 
and detectives, by imprisonment and death, kept 
thinning out of Japan the most intelligent and active 
spirits. It is the old story of a power upon its last 
legs — ^learning to the Bastille, and courage to the 
block ; when there are none left but sheep and 
donkeys, the State will have been saved. But a 
man must not think to cope with a Revolution ; nor 
a minister, however fortified with guards, to hold in 
check a country that had given birth to such men as 
Yoshida and his soldier follower. The violence of 
the ministerial Tarquin only served to direct atten- 
tion to the illegality of his master's rule ; and people 
began to turn their allegiance from Yeddo and the 
Shogun to the long-forgotten Mikado in his seclusion 
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at Kioto. At this juncture, whether in consequence 
or not, the relations between these two rulers became 
strained ; and the Shogun's minister set forth for 
Kioto to put another affront upon the rightful so- 
vereign. The circumstance was well fitted to pre- 
cipitate events. It was a piece of reUgion to defend 
the Mikado ; it was a plain piece of political righte- 
ousness to oppose a tyrannical and bloody usurpation. 
To Yoshida the moment for action seemed to have 
arrived. He was himself still confined in Choshu. 
Nothing was free but his intelligence ; but with that 
he sharpened a sword for the Shogun's minister. A 
party of his followers were to waylay the tyrant at a 
village on the Yeddo and Kioto road, present him 
with a petition, and put him to the sword. But 
Yoshida and his friends were closely observed; and 
the too great expedition of two of the conspirators, a 
boy of eighteen and his brother, wakened the sus- 
picion of the authorities, and led to a full discovery 
of the plot and the arrest of all who were concerned. 

In Yeddo, to which he was taken, Yoshida was 
thrown again into a strict confinement. But he was 
not left destitute of sympathy in this last hour of 
trial. In the next cell lay one Kusdkab^, a reformer 
from the southern highlands of Satzuma. They 
were in prison for different plots indeed, but for the 
same intention; they shared the same beliefs and 
the same aspirations for Japan ; many and long were 
the conversations they held through the prison wall, 
and dear was the sympathy that soon united them. 
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It fell first to the lot of KusAkab6 to pass before the 
judges; and when sentence had been pronounced he 
was led toward the place of death below Yoshida*s 
window. To turn the head would have been to 
implicate his fellow-prisoner; but he threw him a 
look from his eye, and bade him farewell in a loud 
voice, with these two Chinese verses : — 

^ It is better to be a crystal and be broken, 
Than to remain perfect like a tile upon the housetop.' 

So Kusdkabe, from the highlands of Satzuma, passed 
out of the theatre of this world. His death was like 
an antique worthy's. 

A little after, and Yoshida too must appear before 
the Court. His last scene was of a piece with his 
career, and fitly crowned it. He seized on the oppor- 
tunity of a public audience, confessed and gloried in 
his design, and, reading his auditors a lesson in the 
history of their country, told at length the illegality 
of the Shogun's power and the crimes by which its 
exercise was sulUed. So, having said his say for once, 
he was led forth and executed, thirty-one years old. 

A military engineer, a bold traveller (at least in 
wish); a poet, a patriot, a schoolmaster, a friend to 
learning, a martyr to reform, — there are not many 
men, dying at seventy, who have served their country 
in such various characters. He was not only wise 
and provident in thought, but surely one of the 
fieriest of heroes in execution. It is hard to say 
which is most remarkable — his capacity for com- 
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mand, which subdued his very jailers ; his hot, un- 
flagging zeal; or his stubborn superiority to defeat. 
He failed in each particular enterprise that he 
attempted; and yet we have only to look at his 
country to see how complete has been his general 
success. His friends and pupils made the majority 
of leaders in that final Revolution, now some twelve 
years old ; and many of them are, or were until the 
other day, high placed among the rulers of Japan. 
And when we see all round us these brisk intelligent 
students, with their strange foreign air, we should 
never forget how Yoshida marched afoot from Choshu 
to Yeddo, and from Yeddo to Nangasaki, and from 
Nangasaki back again to Yeddo; how he boarded 
the American ship, his dress stuffed with writing 
material; nor how he languished in prison, and 
finally gave his death, as he had formerly given all 
his life and strength and leisure, to gain for his 
native land that very benefit which she now enjoys 
so largely. It is better to be Yoshida and perish, 
than to be only SAkuma and yet save the hide. 
Kusakab6, of Satzuma, has said the word: it is 
better to be a crystal and be broken. 

From * Familiar Studies of Men and Books ^^ pvhlished hy 
Chattoand Windus, 



LII. THE BRAVO. 



My three keepers led me out by Bristo and the 
Bruntsfield Links ; whence a path carried us to Hope 
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Park, a beautiful pleasance, laid with gravel-walks, 
furnished with seats and summer-sheds, and warded 
by a keeper. The way there was a little longsome; 
the two younger misses affected an air of genteel 
weariness that damped me cruelly, the eldest con- 
sidered me with something that at times appeared 
like mirth ; and though I thought I did myself more 
justice than the day before, it was not without some 
effort. Upon our reaching the park I was launched 
on a bevy of eight or ten young gentlemen (some of 
them cockaded officers, the rest chiefly advocates) 
who crowded to attend upon these beauties; and 
though I was presented to all of them in very good 
words, it seemed I was by all immediately forgotten. 
Young folk in a company are like to savage animals : 
they fall upon or scorn a stranger without civility, or 
I may say, humanity ; and, I am sure, if I had been 
among baboons, they would have shown me quite as 
much of both. Some of the advocates set up to be 
wits, and some of the soldiers to be rattles; and I 
could not tell which of these extremes annoyed me 
most. All had a manner of handling their swords 
and coat-skirts, for the which (in mere black envy) I 
could have kicked them from that park. I daresay, 
upon their side, they grudged me extremely the fine 
company in which I had arrived; and altogetyher I 
had soon fallen behind, and stepped stiffly in the rear 
of all that merriment with my own thoughts. 

From these I was recalled by one of the officers. 
Lieutenant Hector Duncansby, a gawky, leering 
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Highland boy, asking if my name was not 
' Palfour/ 

I told him it was, not very kindly, for his manner 
was scant civil. 

'Ha, Palfour!' says he, and then, repeating it, 
' Palfour, Palfour ! ' 

' I am afraid you do not like my name, sir,' says I, 
annoyed with myself to be annoyed with such a 
rustical fellow. 

' No,' says he, ' but I wass thinking. 

' I would not advise you to make a practice of that, 
sir,' says I. * I feel sure you would not find it to agree 
with you.* 

'Tit you offer hear where Alan Grigor fand the 
tangs ? ' said he. 

I asked him what he could possibly mean, and he 
answered, with a heckling laugh, that he thought I 
must have found the poker in the same place and 
swallowed it. 

There could be no mistake about this, and my 
cheek burned. 

' Before I went about to put affronts on gentlemen,' 
said I, ' I think I would learn the English language 
first.' 

He took me by the sleeve with a nod and a wink 
and led me quietly outside Hope Park. But no 
sooner were we beyond the view of the promenaders, 
than the fashion of his countenance changed. * You 
lowland scoon'rel ! ' cries he, and hit me a buffet on 
the jaw with his closed fist. 
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I paid him as good or better on the return ; where- 
upon he stepped a little back and took off his hat to 
me decorously. 

' Enough plows, I think/ says he. ' I will be the 
offended shentlemaa, for who effer heard of such 
suffeeciency a^ tell a shentlemans that is the king's 
officer he cannae speak English ? We have swords 
at our hurdies, and here is the King's Park at 
hand. Will ye walk first, or let me show ye the 
way?' 

I returned his bow, told him to go first, and 
followed him. As he went I heard him grumble to 
himself about the King's coat, so that I might 
have supposed him to be seriously offended. But 
his manner at the beginning of our interview was 
there to belie him. It was manifest he had come 
prepared to fasten a quarrel on me, right or wrong; 
manifest that I was taken in a fresh contrivance of 
my enemies ; and to me (conscious as I was of my 
deficiencies) manifest enough that I should be the 
one to fall in our encounter. 

As we came into that rough rocky desert of the 
King's Park I was tempted half-a-dozen times to take 
to my heels and run for it, so loath was I to show my 
ignorance in fencing, and so much averse to die or 
even to be wounded. But I considered if their malice 
went as far as this, it would likely stick at nothing ; 
and that to fall by the sword, however ungracefiilly, 
was still an improvement on the gallows. I con- 
sidered besides that by the unguarded pertness of 
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my words and the quickness of my blow I had put 
myself quite out of court ; and that even if I ran, my 
adversary would probably pursue and catch me, which 
would add disgrace to my misfortune. So that, taking 
all in all, I continued marching behind him, much as 
a man follows the hangman, and certainly with no 
more hope. 

We went about the^end of the long craigs, and 
came into the Hunter's Bog. Here, on a piece of 
fair turf, my adversary drew. There was nobody 
there to see us but some birds; and no resource for 
me but to follow his example, and stand on guard 
with the best face I could display. It seems it was 
not good enough for Mr. Duncansby, who spied some 
flaw in my manoeuvres, paused, looked upon me 
sharply, and came off and on, and menaced me with 
his blade in the air. As I had seen no such pro- 
ceedings from Alan, and was besides a good deal 
affected with the proximity of death, I grew quite 
bewildered, stood helpless, and could have longed to 
run away. 

' Fat ails her ? ' cries the lieutenant. 

And suddenly engaging, he twitched the sword 
out of my grasp and sent it flying far among the 
rushes. 

Twice was this manoeuvre repeated ; and the third 
time when I brought back my humiliated weapon, I 
found he had returned his own to the scabbard, and 
stood awaiting me with a face of some anger, and his 
hands clasped under his skirt. 
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He asked me bitterly what right I had to stand 
up before ' shentlemans ' when I did not know the 
back of a sword from the front of it 

I answered that was the fault of my upbringing; 
and would he do me the justice to say I had given 
him all the satisfaction it was unfortunately in my 
power to offer, and had stood up like a man ? 

' And that is the truth/ said ha ' I am fery prave 
myself, and pold as a lions. But to stand up there 
— and you ken naething of fence! — the way that 
you did, I declare it was peyond me. And I am 
sorry for the plow ; though I declare I pelief your 
own was the elder brother, and my heid still sings 
with it And I declare if I had kent what way it 
wass, I would not put a hand to such a piece of 
pusiness.' 

'That is handsomely said,' I replied, 'and I am 
sure you will not stand up a second time to be the 
actor for my private enemies.' 

' Indeed, no, Palfour,' said he ; ' and I think I was 
used extremely suffceciently myself to be set up to 
fecht with an auld wife, or all the same as a bairn 
whateffer ! And I will tell the Master so, and fecht 
him himself!' 

JVtnn ' Cairiana,' bjf perwUsgion of CasseU and Co. Lid. 
LIIL TRAVELS OF THE COVERED CART. 

I had never any occasion to waver in my first 
judgment of the ColoneL The old gentleman seemed 
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to me, and still seems in the retrospect, the salt of 
the earth. I had occasion to see him in the extremes 
of hardship, hunger, and cold ; he was dying, and he 
looked it; and yet I cannot remember any hasty, 
harsh, or impatient word to have fallen from his lips. 
On the contrary, he ever showed himself careful to 
please ; and even if he rambled in his talk, rambled 
always gently — ^like a humane, half-witted old hero, 
true to his colours to the last. I would not dare to 
say how often he awoke suddenly from a lethargy, 
and told us again, as though we had never heard it, 
the story of how he had earned the cross, how it had 
been given him by the hand of the Emperor, and of 
the innocent — and, indeed, fooUsh — sayings of his 
daughter when he returned with it on his bosom. 
He had another anecdote which he was very apt to 
give, by way of a rebuke, when the Major wearied us 
beyond endurance with dispraises of the English. 
This was an account of the heaves gens with whom he 
had been boarding. True enough, he was a man so 
simple and grateful by nature, that the most common 
civilities were able to touch him to the heart, and 
would remain written in his memory; but from a 
thousand inconsiderable but conclusive indications, I 
gathered that this family had really loved him, and 
loaded him with kindness. They made a fire in his 
bedroom, which the sons and daughters tended with 
their own hands ; letters from France were looked for 
with scarce more eagerness by himself than by these 
alien sympathisers ; when they came, he would read 
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them aloud in the parlour to the assembled family, 
translating as he went. The Colonel's English was 
elementary ; his daughter not in the least likely to be 
an amusing correspondent ; and, as I conceived these 
scenes in the parlour, I felt sure the interest centred 
in the Colonel himself, and I thought I could feel in 
my own heart that mixture of the ridiculous and the 
pathetic, the contest of tears and laughter, which 
must have shaken the bosoms of the family. Their 
kindness had continued till the end. It appears 
they were privy to his flight, the camlet cloak had 
been Uned expressly for him, and he was the bearer 
of a letter from the daughter of the house to his own 
daughter in Paris. The last evening, when the time 
came to say goodnight, it was tacitly known to all 
that they were to look upon his face no more. He 
rose, pleading fatigue, and turned to the daughter, 
who had been his chief ally : * You will permit me, 
my dear — to an old and very unhappy soldier — and 
may God bless you for your goodness!' The girl 
threw her arms about his neck and sobbed upon his 
bosom ; the lady of the house burst into tears ; ' Et je 
V0U8 le jv/re, le pere se mouchait ! * quoth the Colonel, 
twisting his moustaches with a cavalry air, and at 
the same time blinking the water from his eyes at 
the mere recollection. 

It was a good thought to me that he had found 
these friends in captivity; that he had started on 
this fatal journey from so cordial a farewell He 
had broken his parole for his daughter: that he 
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should ever live to reach her sick-bed, that he could 
continue to endure to an end the hardships, the 
crushing fatigue, the savage cold, of our pilgrimage, I 
had early ceased to hope. I did for him what I was 
able — ^nursed him, kept him covered, watched over 
his slumbers, sometimes held him in my arms at the 
rough places of the road. ' Champdivers,' he once 
said, ' you are like a son to me — like a son.' It is 
good to remember, though at the time it put me on 
the rack. All was to no purpose. Fast as we were 
travelling towards France, he was travelling faster 
still to another destination. Daily he grew weaker 
and more indifferent. An old rustic accent of Lower 
Normandy reappeared in his speech, from which it 
had long been banished, and grew stronger; old 
words of the patois, too : ouistreharriy matressi, and 
others, the sense of which we were sometimes unable 
to guess. On the very last day he began again his 
eternal story of the cross and the Emperor. The 
Major, who was particularly ill, or at least particularly 
cross, uttered some angry words of protest. * Par- 
donnez-moi, monsieur le corriTnandant, Tnais c'est 
pour monsieur,* said the Colonel : * Monsieur has not 
yet heard the circumstance, and is good enough to 
feel an interest.' Presently, after, however, he began 
to lose the thread of his narrative ; and at last : * Qu4 
que fai ? Je m*embrouille ! ' says he, ' Suffii : s'm'a 
la donni, et Berthe en 6tait bien contented It struck 
me as the falling of the curtain or the closing of the 
sepulchre doors. 
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Sure enough, in but a little while after, he fell into 
a sleep as gentle as an infant's, which insetisibly 
changed into the sleep of death. I had my arm 
about his body at the time and remarked nothing, 
unless it were that he once stretched himself a little, 
so kindly the end came to that disastrous life. It 
was only at our evening halt that the Major and I 
discovered we were travelling alone with the poor 
clay. That night we stole a spade from a field — I 
think near Market Bosworth — and a little farther on, 
in a wood of young oak trees and by the light of 
King's lantern, we buried the old soldier of the 
Empire with both prayers and tears. 

We had needs invent Heaven if it had not been 
revealed to us; there are some things that fall so 
bitterly ill on this side Time ' As for the Major, I 
have long since forgiven him. He broke the news to 
the poor Coloners daughter; I am told he did it 
kindly; and sure, nobody could have done it without 
tears ! 

From * St. Ives, hy permission of Wm. Heinem^nn. 



LIV. YOUTH AND LOVE. 



I will make you brooches and toys for your delight 
Of bird-song at morning and star-shine at night. 
I will make a palace fit for you and me 
Of green days in forests and blue days at sea. 



\ 
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I will make my kitchen, and you shall keep your room, 
Where white flows the river and bright blows the 

broom, 
And you shall wash your linen and keep your body 

white 
In rainfall at morning and dewfaU at night. 

And this shall be for music when no one else is near. 
The fine song for singing, the rare song to hear ^ 
That only I remember, that only you admire, 
Of the broad road that stretches and the roadside fire. 

From * Songs of Travel,* published by Chatto and Windus. 
LV. MY UNCLE. 

The doctor had scarce finished his meal before he 
hastened with an apology to attend upon his patient ; 
and almost immediately after, I was myself summoned 
and ushered up the great staircase and along inter- 
minable corridors to the bedside of my great-uncle 
the Count. You are to think that up to the present 
moment I had not set eyes on this formidable per- 
sonage, only on the evidences of his wealth and 
kindness. You are to think besides that I had heard 
him miscalled and abused from my earliest child- 
hood up. The first of the Emigres could never expect 
a good word in the society in which my father moved 
Even yet the reports I received were of a doubtful 
nature; even Komaine had drawn of him no very 
amiable portrait; and as I was ushered into the 
room, it was a critical eye that I cast on my great- 
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uncle. He lay propped on pillows in a little cot no 
greater than a camp-bed, not visibly breathing. He 
was about eighty years of age, and looked it; not 
that his face was much lined, but all the blood and 
colour seemed to have faded from his body, and even 
his eyes, which last he kept usually closed as though 
the light distressed him. There was an unspeakable 
degree of slyness in his expression, which kept me ill 
at ease ; he seemed to lie there with his arms folded, 
like a spider waiting for prey. His speech was very 
deliberate and courteous, but scarce louder than a sigh. 

' I bid you welcome. Monsieur le Vicomte Anne,' 
said he, looking at me hard with his pale eyes, but not 
moving on his pillows. * I have sent for you, and I 
thank you for the obliging expedition you have 
shown. It is my misfortune that I cannot rise to 
receive you. I trust you have been reasonably well 
entertained ? ' 

' Monsieur man oncle' I said, bowing very low, ' I 
am come at the summons of the head of my family.* 

' It is well,' he said. * Be seated. I should be glad 
to hear some news — if that can be called news that is 
already twenty years old — of how I have the pleasure 
to see you here.' 

By the coldness of his address, not more than by 
the nature of the times that he bade me recall, I was 
plunged in melancholy. I felt myself surrounded as 
with deserts of friendlessness, and the delight of my 
welcome was turned to ashes in my mouth. 

* That is soon told, moTiseigneur^' said I. ' I under- 
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stand that I need tell you nothing of the end of my 
unhappy parents ? It is only the story of the lost dog.' 

* You are right. I am sufficiently informed of that 
deplorable affair; it is painful to me. My nephew, 
your father, was a man who would not be advised/ 
said he. * Tell me, if you please, simply of yourself.' 

' I am afraid I must run the risk of harrowing your 
sensibility in the beginning,* said I, with a bitter 
smile, * because my story begins at the foot of the 
guillotine. When the list came out that night, and 
her name was there, I was already old enough, not in 
years but in sad experience, to understand the extent 

of my misfortune. She ' I paused. 'Enough 

that she arranged with a friend, Madame de Chas- 
serades, that she should take charge of me, and by 
the favour of our jailers I was suffered to remain in 
the shelter of the Abbaye, That was my only refuge ; 
there was no comer of France that I could rest the 
sole of my foot upon except the prison. Monsieur le 
Comte, you are as well aware as I can be what kind 
of a life that was, and how swiftly death smote in 
that society. I did not wait long before the name of 
Madame de Chasserades succeeded to that of my 
mother on the Ust. She passed me on to Madame de 
Noy tot ; she, in her turn, to Mademoiselle de Braye ; 
and there were others. I was the one thing perman- 
ent ; they were all transient as clouds ; a day or two 
of their care, and then came the last farewell and — 
somewhere far off in that roaring Paris that sur- 
rounded us — the bloody scene. I was the cherished 
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one, the last comfort, of these dying women. I have 
been in pitched fights, my lord, and I never knew 
such courage. It was all done smiling, in the tone 
of good society ; belle maman was the name I was 
taught to give to each ; and for a day or two the new 
" pretty mamma '' would make much of me, show me 
off, teach me the minuet, and to say my prayers ; and 
then, with a tender embrace, would go the way of her 
predecessors, smiling. There were some that wept 
too. There was a childhood ! All the time Monsieur 
de Culemberg kept his eye on me, and would have 
had me out of the Abbaye and in his own protection, 
but my " pretty mammas " one after another resisted 
the idea. Where could I be safer ? they argued ; and 
what was to become of them without the darhng of 
the prison ? Well, it was soon shown how safe I was ! 
The dreadful day of the massacre came ; the prison 
was overrun ; none paid attention to me, not even the 
last of my " pretty mammas," for she had met another 
fate. I was wandering distracted, when I was found 
by some one in the interests of Monsieur de Culem- 
berg. I understand he was sent on purpose; I 
beheve, in order to reach the interior of the prison, 
he had set his hand to nameless barbarities: such 
was the price paid for my worthless, whimpering little 
life ! He gave me his hand ; it was wet, and mine 
was reddened ; he led me unresisting. I remember 
but the one circumstance of my flight — it was my 
last view of my last pretty mamma.' 

From * SL Ives,* by permission of Wm. ffeinemann. 
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LVI. THE MONKS. 

Father Michael, a pleasant, fresh-faced, smiling 
man, perhaps of thirty-five, took me to the pantry, 
and gave me a glass of liqueur to stay me until 
dinner. We had some talk, or rather I should say he 
listened to my prattle indulgently enough, but with 
an abstracted air, like a spirit with a thing of clay. 
And truly when I remember that I descanted princi- 
pally on my appetite, and that it must have been by 
that time more than eighteen hours since Father 
Michael had so much as broken bread, I can well 
understand that he would find an earthly savour in 
my conversation. But his manner, though superior, 
was exquisitely gracious ; and I find I have a lurking 
curiosity as to Father Michael's past. 

The whet administered, I was left alone for a little 
in the monastery garden. This is no more than the 
main court, laid out in sandy paths and beds of parti- 
coloured dahlias, and with a fountain and a black 
statue of the Virgin in the centre. The buildings 
stand around it four-square, bleak, as yet unseasoned 
by the years and weather, and with no other features 
than a belfry and a pair of slated gables. Brothers 
in white, brothers in bro^vn, passed silently along the 
sanded alleys; and when I first came out, three 
hooded monks were kneeling on the terrace at their 
prayers. A naked hill commands the monastery 
upon one side, and the wood commands it on the 
other. It lies exposed to wind ; the snow falls o^ff and 

N 
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on from October to May, and sometimes lies six weeks 
on end; but if they stood in Eden, with a climate 
like heaven's, the buildings themselves would offer 
the same wintry and cheerless aspect ; and for my 
part, on this wild September day, before I was called 
to dinner, I felt chilly in and out. 

When I had eaten well and heartily. Brother 
Ambrose, a hearty conversible Frenchman (for all 
those who wait on strangers have the liberty to speak), 
led me to a little room in that part of the building 
which is set apart for MM, lea retraitants. It was 
clean and whitewashed, and furnished with strict 
necessaries, a crucifix, a bust of the late Pope, the 
Jmitation in French, a book of religious meditations, 
and the life of ' Elizabeth Seton,' evangelist, it would 
appear, of North America and of New England in 
particular. As far as my experience goes, there is a 
fair field for some more evangelisation in these quar- 
ters ; but think of Cotton Mather ! I should like to 
give him a reading of this little work in heaven, 
where I hope he dwells ; but perhaps he knows all 
that already, and much more ; and perhaps he and 
Mrs. Seton are the dearest friends, and gladly unite 
their voices in the everlasting psalm. Over the table, 
to conclude the inventory of the room, hung a set of 
regulations for MM, les retraitants: what services 
they should attend, when they were to tell their beads 
or meditate, and when they were to rise and go to 
rest. At the foot was a notable N.B. : ' Le teTnpa 
libre est employ^S (i VexaTixen de conscience, d la con- 
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fession, d faire de bonnes r^olutions, etc/ To make 
good resolutions, indeed ! You might talk as fruit- 
fully of making the hair grow on your head. 

I had scarce explored my niche when Brother 
Ambrose returned. An English boarder, it appeared, 
would like to speak with me. I professed my willing- 
ness, and the friar ushered in a fresh, young, little 
Irishman of fifty, a deacon of the Church, arrayed in 
strict canonicals, and wearing on his head what, in 
default of knowledge, I can only call the ecclesiastical 
shako. He had lived seven years in retreat at a 
convent of nuns in Belgium, and now five at our Lady 
of the Snows; he never saw an English newspaper; 
he spoke French imperfectly, and had he spoken it 
like a native, there was not much chance of conver- 
sation where he dwelt. With this, he was a man 
eminently sociable, greedy of news, and simple- 
minded like a child. If I was pleased to have a 
guide about the monastery, he was no less delighted 
to see an English face and hear an English tongue. 

He showed me his own room, where he passed his 
time among breviaries, Hebrew Bibles, and the 
Waverley novels. Thence he led me to the cloisters, 
into the chapter-house, through the vestry, where the 
brothers' gowns and broad straw hats were hanging 
up, each with his religious name upon a board — 
names full of legendary suavity and interest, such 
as Basil, Hilarion, Raphael, or Pacifique ; into the 
library, where were all the works of Veuillot and 
Chateaubriand, and the *Odes et Ballades,' if you 
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please, and even Moliere, to say nothing of innumer- 
able fathers and a great variety of local and general 
historians. Thence my good Irishman took me 
round the workshops, where brothers bake bread, 
and make cartwheels, and take photographs ; where 
one superintends a collection of curiosities, and 
another a gallery of rabbits. For in a Trappist 
monastery each monk has an occupation of his own 
choice, apart from his religious duties and the general 
labours of the house. Each must sing in the choir, 
if he has a voice and ear, and join in the haymak- 
ing if he has a hand to stir ; but in his private hours, 
although he must be occupied, he may be occupied 
on what he likes. Thus I was told that one brother 
was engaged with literature ; while Father ApoUinaris 
busies himself in making roads, and the Abbot 
employs himself in binding books. It is not so long 
since this Abbot was consecrated, by the way ; and on 
that occasion, by a special grace, his mother was per- 
mitted to enter the chapel and witness the ceremony 
of consecration. A proud day for her to have a son 
a mitred abbot ; it makes you glad to think they let 
her in. 

In all these journeyings to and fro, many silent 
fathers and brethren fell in our way. Usually they 
paid no more regard to our passage than if we had 
been a cloud ; but sometimes the good deacon had a 
permission to ask of them, and it was granted by 
a peculiar movement of the hands, almost like that of 
a dog's paws in swimming, or refused by the usual 
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negative signs, and in either case with lowered eye- 
lids and a certain air of contrition, as of a man who 
was steering very close to evil. 

The monks, by special grace of their Abbot, were 
still taking two meals a day ; but it was already time 
for their grand fast, which begins somewhere in Sep- 
tember and lasts till Easter, and during which they 
eat but once in the twenty-four hours^ and that at 
two in the afternoon, twelve hours after they have 
begun the toil and vigil of the day. Their meals are 
scanty, but even of these they eat sparingly; and 
though each is allowed a small carafe of wine, many 
refrain from this indulgence. Without doubt, the 
most of mankind grossly over-eat themselves ; our 
meals serve not only for support, but as a hearty and 
natural diversion from the labour of life. Yet, though 
excess may be hurtful, I should have thought this 
Trappist regimen defective. And I am astonished, as 
I look back, at the freshness of face and cheerfulness 
of manner of all whom I beheld. A happier nor a 
healthier company I should scarce suppose that I 
have ever seen. As a matter of fact, on this bleak 
upland, and with the incessant occupation of the 
monks, life is of an uncertain tenure, and death no 
infrequent visitor, at our Lady of the Snows. This, at 
least, was what was told me. But if they die easily, 
they must live healthily in the meantime, for they 
seemed all firm of flesh and high in colour ; and the 
only morbid sign that I could observe, an unusual 
brilliancy of eye, was one that served rather to 
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increase the general impression of vivacity and 
strength. 

Those with whom I spoke were singularly sweet- 
tempered, with what I can only call a holy cheerful- 
ness in air and conversation. There is a note, in the 
direction to visitors, telUng them not to be offended 
at the curt speech of those who wait upon them, 
since it is proper to monks to speak little. The note 
might have been spared; to a man the hospitallers 
were all brimming with innocent talk, and, in my 
experience of the monastery, it was easier to begin 
than to break off a conversation. With the excep- 
tion of Father Michael, who was a man of the world, 
they showed themselves full of kind and healthy 
interest in all sorts of subjects — in politics, in voyages, 
in my sleeping-sack — and not without a certain 
pleasure in the sound of their own voices. 

As for those who are restricted to silence, I can 
only wonder how they bear their solemn and cheerless 
isolation. And yet, apart from any view of mortifi- 
cation, I can see a certain policy, not only in the 
exclusion of women, but in this vow of silence. I 
have had some experience of lay phalansteries, of an 
artistic, not to say a bacchanalian, character; and 
seen more than one association easily formed, and yet 
more easily dispersed. With a Cistercian rule, 
perhaps they might have lasted longer. In the 
neighbourhood of women it is but a touch-and-go 
association that can be formed among defenceless 
men ; the stronger electricity is sure to triumph ; the 
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dreams of boyhood, the schemes of youth, are aban- 
doned after an interview of ten minutes, and the arts 
and sciences, and professional male jollity, deserted at 
once for two sweet eyes and a caressing accent. And 
next after this the tongue is the great divider. 

I am almost ashamed to pursue this worldly criti- 
cism of a religious rule; but there is yet another 
point in which the Trappist order appeals to me as a 
model of wisdom. By two in the morning the clapper 
goes upon the bell, and so on, hour by hour, and 
sometimes quarter by quarter, till eight, the hour of 
rest; so infinitesimally is the day divided among 
different occupations. The man who keeps rabbits, 
for example, hurries from his hutches to the chapel, 
the chapter-room, or the refectory, all day long : every 
hour he has an office to sing, a duty to perform ; from 
two, when he rises in the dark, till eight, when he 
returns to receive the comfortable gift of sleep, he is 
upon his feet and occupied with manifold and chang- 
ing business. I know many persons, worth several 
thousands in the year, who are not so fortunate in the 
disposal of their lives. Into how many houses would 
not the note of the monastery bell, dividing the day 
into manageable portions, bring peace of mind and 
healthful activity of body ! We speak of hardships, 
but the true hardship is to be a dull fool, and per- 
mitted to mismanage life in our own dull and foolish 
manner. 

From * Travels with a Donkey,* puUished by Chatto and WindiLS, 
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LVII. TRUTH OF INTERCOURSE. 

Among sayings that have a currency in spite of 
being wholly false upon the face of them for the 
sake of a half-truth upon another subject which is 
accidentally combined with the error, one of the 
grossest and broadest conveys the monstrous proposi- 
tion that it is easy to tell the truth and hard to tell a 
lie. I wish heartily it were. But the truth is one ; 
it has first to be discovered, then justly and exactly 
uttered. Even with instruments specially contrived 
for such a purpose — with a footrule, a level, or a 
theodolite — it is not easy to be exact; it is easier, 
alas! to be inexact. From those who mark the 
divisions on a scale to those who measure the boun- 
daries of empires or the distance of the heavenly 
stars, it is by careful method and minute, unwearying 
attention that men rise even to material exactness or 
to sure knowledge even of external and constant 
things. But it is easier to draw the outline of a 
mountain than the changing appearance of a face; 
and truth in human relations is of this more intangible 
and dubious order: hard to seize, harder to com- 
municate. Veracity to facts in a loose, colloquial 
sense — not to say that I have been in Malabar when, 
as a matter of fact, I was never out of England, not 
to say that I have read Cervantes in the original 
when, as a matter of fact, I know not one syllable of 
Spanish — this, indeed, is easy and to the same degree 
uiiiTliportant in itself. Lies of this sort, according to 
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circumstances, may or may not be important; in a 
certain sense, even they may or may not be false. 
The habitual liar may be a very honest fellow, and 
live truly with his wife and friends; while another 
man who never told a formal falsehood in his life 
may yet be himself one lie — heart and face, from top 
to bottom. This is the kind of lie which poisons 
intimacy. And, vice versd, veracity to sentiment, 
truth in a relation, truth to your own heart and your 
friends, never to feign or falsify emotion — that is 
the truth which makes love possible and mankind 
happy. 

Pitiful is the case of the blind, who cannot read the 
face ; pitiful that of the deaf, who cannot follow the 
changes of the voice. And there are others also to 
be pitied ; for there are some of an inert, uneloquent 
nature, who have been denied all the symbols of com- 
munication, who have neither a lively play of facial 
expression, nor speaking gestures, nor a responsive 
voice, nor yet the gift of frank, explanatory speech : 
people truly made of clay, people tied for life into a 
bag which no one can undo. They are poorer than 
the gipsy, for their heart can speak no language under 
heaven. Such people we must learn slowly by the 
tenor of their acts, or through yea and nay communi- 
cations ; or we take them on trust on the strength of 
a general air, and now and again, when we see the 
spirit breaking through in a flash, correct or change 
our estimate. But these will be uphill intimacies, 
without charm or freedom, to the end ; and freedom 
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is the chief ingredient in confidence. Some minds, 
romantically dull, despise physical endowments. 
That is a doctrine for a misanthrope ; to those who 
like their fellow-creatures it must always be mean- 
ingless : and, for my part, I can see few things more 
desirable, after the possession of such radical qualities 
as honour and humour and pathos, than to have a 
lively and not a stolid countenance; to have looks 
to correspond with every feeling ; to be elegant and 
delightful in person, so that we shall please even 
in the intervals of active pleasing, and may never 
discredit speech with uncouth manners or become 
unconsciously our own burlesques. But of all unfor- 
tunates there is one creature (for I will not call him 
man) conspicuous in misfortune. This is he who has 
forfeited his birthright of expression, who has culti- 
vated artful intonations, who has taught his face 
tricks, like a pet monkey, and on every side perverted 
or cut off his means of communication with his 
fellow-men. The body is a house of many windows : 
there we all sit, showing ourselves and crying on 
the passers-by to come and love us. But this fellow 
has filled his windows with opaque glass, elegantly 
coloured. His house may be admired for its design, 
the crowd may pause before the stained windows, but 
meanwhile the poor proprietor must lie languishing 
within, uncomforted, unchangeably alone. 

Truth of intercourse is something more difficult 
than to refrain from open lies. It is possible to avoid 
falsehood and yet not tell the truth. It is not 
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enough to answer formal questions. To reach the 
truth by yea and nay communications implies a 
questioner with a share of mspiration, such as is often 
found in mutual love. Yea and nay mean nothing ; 
the meaning must have been related in the question. 
Many words are often necessary to convey a very 
simple statement; for in this sort of exercise we 
never hit the gold ; the most that we can hope is by 
many arrows, more or less far off on diflFerent sides, 
to indicate, in the course of time, for what target we 
are aiming, and after an hour's talk, back and for- 
ward, to convey the purport of a single principle or a 
single thought. 

The cruellest lies are often told in silence. A man 
may have sat in a room for hours and not opened his 
teeth, and yet come out of that room a disloyal friend 
or a vile calumniator. And how many loves have 
perished because, from pride, or spite, or diffidence, 
or that immanly shame which withholds a man 
from daring to betray emotion, a lover, at the critical 
point of the relation, has but hung his head and held 
his tongue ? And, again, a lie may be told by a truth, 
or a truth conveyed through a lie. Truth to facts is 
not always truth to sentiment ; and part of the truth, 
as often happens in answer to a question, may be the 
foulest calumny. A fact may be an exception ; but 
the feeling is the law, and it is that which you must 
neither garble nor belie. The whole tenor 6f a con- 
versation is a part of the meaning of each separate 
statement; the beginning and the end define and 
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travesty the intermediate conversation. You never 
speak to God ; you address a fellow-man, full of his 
own tempers; and to tell truth, rightly understood, 
is not to state the true facts, but to convey a true 
impression ; truth in spirit, not truth to letter, is the 
true veracity. 

From * Virginibus Puerisqitc^' published by Cliatlo and WtTidus, 



LVIII. WORDS AND SONGS. 

Bright is the ring of words 

When the right man rings them, 
Fair the fall of songs 

When the singer sings them. 
Still they are carolled and said— 

On wings they are carried — 
After the singer is dead 

And the maker buried. 

Low as the singer lies 

In the field of heather, 
Songs of his fashion bring 

The swains together. 
And when the west is red 

With the sunset embers, 
The lover lingers and sings 

And the maid remembers. 

From * Sonys of Travel ^ published by Vhatto and Wiridus, 
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LIX. CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH. 

* Yoii know my mother now and then argues very notably ; 
always very warmly at least. I happen often to differ from her ; 
and we both think so well of our own arguments, that we very 
seldom are so happy as to convince one another. A pretty common 
case, I believe, in all vehement debatings. She says, I am too loitty ; 
Anglic^, too pert ; I, that she is too wise ; that is to say, being like- 
wise put into English, not so young as she has been.* — Mies Howe to 
Miss Harlowe, Clarissa, vol. ii. Letter xiii. 

There is a strong feeling in favour of cowardly and 
prudential proverbs. The sentiments of a man while 
he is full of ardour and hope are to be received, it is 
supposed, with some qualification. But when the 
same person has ignominiously failed and begins to 
eat up his words, he should be listened to like an 
oracle. Most of our pocket wisdom is conceived for 
the use of mediocre people, to discourage them from 
ambitious attempts, and generally console them in 
their mediocrity. And since mediocre people con- 
stitute the bulk of humanity, this is no doubt very 
properly so. But it does not follow that the one sort 
of proposition is any less true than the other, or that 
Icarus is not to be more praised, and perhaps more 
envied, than Mr. Samuel Budgett the Successful 
Merchant. The one is dead, to be sure, while the 
other is still in his counting-house counting out his 
money; and doubtless this is a consideration. But 
we have, on the other hand, some bold and magnani- 
mous sayings common to high races and natures, 
which set forth the advantage of the losing side, and 
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proclaim it better to be a dead lion than a living dog. 
It is difficult to fancy how the mediocrities reconcile 
such sayings with their proverbs. According to the 
latter, every lad who goes to sea is an egregious ass ; 
never to forget your umbrella through a long life 
would seem a higher and wiser flight of achievement 
than to go smiling to the stake ; and so long as you 
are a bit of a coward and inflexible in money matters, 
you fulfil the whole duty of man. 

It is a still more difficult consideration for our 
average men, that while all their teachers, from 
Solomon down to Benjamin Franklin and the ungodly 
Binney, have inculcated the same ideal of manners, 
caution, and respectability, those characters in history 
who have most notoriously flown in the face of such 
precepts are spoken of in hjrperbolical terms of praise, 
and honoured with public monuments in the streets 
of our commercial centres. This is very bewildering 
to the moral sense. You have Joan of Arc, who left 
a humble but honest and reputable livelihood under 
the eyes of her parents, to go a-colonelling, in the 
company of rowdy soldiers, against the enemies of 
France; surely a melancholy example for one's 
daughters ! And then you have Columbus, who may 
have pioneered America, but, when all is said, was a 
most imprudent navigator. His life is not the kind 
of thing one would like to put into the hands of 
young people ; rather, one would do one's utmost to 
keep it from their knowledge, as a red flag of 
dventure and disintegrating influence in life. The 
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time would fail me if I were to recite all the big 
names in history whose exploits are perfectly irrational 
and even shocking to the business mind. . The incon- 
gruity is speaking ; and I imagine it must engender 
among the mediocrities a very peculiar attitude 
towards the nobler and showier sides of national life. 
They will read of the Charge of Balaclava in much 
the same spirit as they assist at a performance of the 
Lyons Mail, Persons of substance take in the Times 
and sit composedly in pit or boxes according to the 
degree of their prosperity in business. As for the 
generals who go galloping up and down among bomb- 
shells in absurd cocked hats — as for the actors who 
raddle their faces and demean themselves for hire 
upon the stage — they must belong, thank Heaven ! to 
a different order of beings, whom we watch as we watch 
the clouds careering in the windy, bottomless inane, 
or read about like characters in ancient and rather 
fabulous annals. Our offspring would no more think 
of copying their behaviour, let us hope, than of doffing 
their clothes and painting themselves blue in con- 
sequence of certain admissions in the first chapter of 
their school history of England. 

Discredited as they are in practice, the cowardly 
proverbs hold their own in theory ; and it is another 
instance of the same spirit, that the opinions of old 
men about life have been accepted as final. All sorts 
of allowances are made for the illusions of youth; 
and none, or almost none, for the disenchantments of 
age. It is held to be a good taunt, and somehow or 
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other to clinch the question logically, when an old 
gentleman waggles his head and says: *Ah, so I 
thought when I was your age/ It is not thought an 
answer at all if the young man retorts : * My vener- 
able sir, so I shall most probably think when I am 
yours/ And yet the one is as good as the other : pass 
for pass, tit for tat, a Roland for an Oliver. 

* Opinion in good men,' says Milton, ' is but know- 
ledge in the making/ All opinions, properly so called, 
are stages on the road to truth. It does not follow 
that a man will travel any further ; but if he has 
really considered the world and drawn a conclusion, 
he has travelled as far. This does not apply to for- 
mulae got by rote, which are stages on the road to no- 
where but second childhood and the grave. To have 
a catchword in your mouth is not the same thing as 
to hold an opinion ; still less is it the same thing as 
to have made one for yourself. There are too many 
of these catchwords in the world for people to rap out 
upon you like an oath and by way of an argument. 
They have a currency as intellectual coimters ; and 
many respectable persons pay their way with nothing 
else. They seem to stand for vague bodies of theory 
in the background. The imputed virtue of folios full 
of knockdown arguments is supposed to reside in 
them, just as some of the majesty of the British 
Empire dwells in the constable's truncheon. They 
are used in pure superstition, as old clodhoppers spoil 
Latin by way of an exorcism. And yet they are 
vastly serviceable for checking unprofitable discussion 
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and stopping the mouths of babes and sucklings. 
And when a young man comes to a certain stage of 
intellectual growth, the examination of these counters 
forms a gymnastic at once amusing and fortifying to 
the mind. 

From * Virginihus Fuerisque,' published by Chatlo and Windus. 



LX. AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS. 

Now this, of Mr. Wiseman's, is the common opinion. 
A fact is not called a fact, but a piece of gossip, if it 
does not fall into one of your scholastic categories. 
An inquiry must be in some acknowledged direction, 
with a name to go by ; or else you are not inquiring 
at all, only lounging ; and the workhouse is too good 
for you. It is supposed that all knowledge is at the 
bottom of a well, or the far end of a telescope. Sainte- 
Beuve, as he grew older, came to regard all experience 
as a single great book, in which to study for a few 
years ere we go hence ; and it seemed all one to him 
whether you should read in Chapter xx., which is the 
differential calculus, or in Chapter xxxix., which is 
hearing the band play in the gardens. As a matter 
of fact, an intelligent person, looking out of his eyes 
and hearkening in his ears, with a smile on his face 
all the time, will get more true education than many 
another in a life of heroic vigils. There is certainly 
some chill and arid knowledge to be found upon the 
summits of formal and laborious science ; but it is all 
round about you, and for the trouble of looking, that 

o 
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you will acquire the warm and palpitating facts of 
life. While others are filling their memory with a 
lumber of words, one-half of which they will forget 
before the week be out, your truant may learn 
some really useful art: to play the fiddle, or to 
speak with ease and opportunity to all varieties of 
men. Many who have ' plied their book diligently,' 
and know all about some one branch or another 
of accepted lore, come out of the study with an 
ancient and owl-like demeanour, and prove dry, 
stockish, and dyspeptic in all the better and brighter 
parts of life. Many make a large fortune, Avho remain 
underbred and pathetically stupid to the last. And 
meantime there goes the idler, who began life along 
with them — by your leave, a different picture. He 
has had time to take care of his health and his 
spirits ; he has been a great deal in the open air, 
which is the most salutary of all things for both body 
and mind ; and if he has never read the great Book 
in very recondite places, he has dipped into it and 
skimmed it over to excellent purpose. Might not the 
student afford some Hebrew roots, and the business 
man some of his half-crowns, for a share of the idler's 
knowledge of life at large, and Art of Living ? Nay, 
and the idler has another and more important quality 
than these. I mean his wisdom. He who has much 
looked on at the childish satisfaction of other people 
in their hobbies, will regard his own with only a, very 
ironical indulgence. He will not be heard amoi^ the 
dogmatists. He will have a great and cool allowance 
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for all sorts of people and opinions. If he finds no 
out-of-the-way truths, he will identify himself with 
no very burning falsehood. His way takes him along 
a by-road, not much frequented, but very even and 
pleasant, which is called Commonplace Lane, and 
leads to the Belvedere of Commonsense. Thence he 
shall command an agreeable, if no very noble prospect; 
and while others behold the East and West, Satan 
and the Sunrise, he will be contentedly aware of a 
sort of morning hour upon all sublunary things, with 
an army of shadows running speedily and in many 
different directions into the great daylight of Eternity. 
The shadows and the generations, the shrill doctors 
and the plangent Wars, go by into ultimate silence 
and emptiness ; but underneath all this, a man may 
see, out of the Belvedere windows, much green and 
peaceful landscape ; ♦ many firelit parlours ; good 
people laughing, drinking, and making love as they 
did before the Flood or the French Kevolution ; and 
the old shepherd telUng his tale under the hawthorn. 
Extreme busyness, whether at school or college, 
kirk or market, is a symptom of deficient vitahty ; 
and a faculty for idleness implies a cathoUc appetite 
and a strong sense of personal identity. There is a 
sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people about, who are 
scarcely conscious of living except in the exercise of 
some conventional occupation. Bring these fellows 
into the country, or set them aboard ship, and you 
will see how they pine for their desk or their study. 
They have no curiosity ; they cannot give themselves 
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over to random provocations ; they do not take plea- 
sure in the exercise of their faculties for its own sake ; 
and unless Necessity lays about them with a stick, 
they will even stand stilL It is no good speaking to 
such folk: they canTiot be idle, their nature is not 
generous enough ; and they pass those hours in a sort 
of coma which are not dedicated to furious moiling in 
the gold-mill. When they do not require to go to the 
ofSce, when they are not hungry and have no mind to 
drink, the whole breathing world is a blank to* them. 
If they have to wait an hour or so for a train, they 
fall into a stupid trance with their eyes open. To see 
them, you would suppose there was nothing to look at 
and no one to speak with ; you would imagine they 
were paralysed or alienated; and yet very possibly 
they are hard workers in their own way, and have 
good eyesight for a flaw in a deed or a turn of the 
market. They have been to school and collie, but 
all the time they had their eye on the medal; they 
have gone about in the world and mixed with clever 
people, but all the time they were thinking of their 
own affairs. As if a man's soul were not too small to 
begin with, they have dwarfed and narrowed theirs by 
a life of aU work and no play ; until here they are at 
forty, with a listless attention, a mind vacant of all 
material of amusement, and not one thought to rub 
against another, while they wait for the train. Before 
he was breeched, he might have clambered on the 
boxes ; when he was twenty, he would have stared at 
the girls ; but now the pipe is smoked out, the etnuff- 
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box empty, and my gentleman sits bolt upright upon 
a bench, with lamentable eyes. This does not appear 
to me as being Success in Life. 

From ' VirginibK^ Puerisque,' published by Chattoand Whidus. 
LXI. ENGLISH ADMIRALS. 

Most men of high destinies have high-sounding 
names. Pym and Habakkuk may do pretty well, 
but they must not think to cope with the Cromwells 
and Isaiahs. And you could not find a better case 
in point than that of the English Admirals. Drake 
and Rooke and Hawke are picked names for men 
of execution. Frobisher, Rodney, Boscawen, Foul- 
Weather Jack Byron, are all good to catch the eye 
in a page of a naval history. Cloudesley Shovel is a 
mouthful of quaint and sounding syllables. Benbow 
has a bull-dog quality that suits the man's character, 
and it takes us back to those English archers who 
were his true comrades for plainness, tenacity, and 
pluck. Raleigh is spirited and martial, and signifies 
an act of bold conduct in the field. It is impossible 
to judge of Blake or Nelson, no names current among 
men being worthy of such heroes. But still it is 
odd enough, and very appropriate in this connection, 
that the latter was greatly taken with his Sicilian 
title. * The signification, perhaps, pleased him,' says 
Southey ; ' Duke of Thunder was what in Dahomey 
would have been called a strong name ; it was to a 
sailor's taste, and certainly to no man could it be 
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more applicable/ Admiral in itself is one of the 
most satisfactory of distinctions ; it has a noble sound 
and a very proud history; and Columbus thought 
so highly of it, that he enjoined his heirs to sign 
themselves by that title as long as the house should 
last. 

But it is the spirit of the men, and not their names, 
that I wish to speak about in this paper. That spirit 
is truly English ; they, and not Tennyson's cotton- 
spinners or Mr. D'Arcy Thompson's Abstract Bag- 
man, are the true and typical Englishmen. There 
may be more head of bagmen in the country, but 
human beings are reckoned by number only in 
political constitutions. And the Admirals are 
typical in the full force of the word. They are 
splendid examples of virtue indeed, but of a virtue 
in which most Englishmen can claim a moderate 
share ; and what we admire in their lives is a sort of 
apotheosis of ourselves. Almost everybody in our 
land, except humanitarians and a few persons whose 
youth has been depressed by exceptionally sesthetic 
surroundings, can understand and sympathise with 
an Admiral or a prize-fighter. I do not wish to 
bracket Benbow and Tom Cribb ; but, depend upon 
it, they are practically bracketed for admiration in 
the minds of many frequenters of ale-houses. If 
you told them about Germanicus and the eagles, or 
Kegulus going back to Carthage, they would very 
likely fall asleep ; but tell them about Harry Pearce 
and Jem Belcher, or about Nelson and the Nile and 
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they put down their pipes to listen. I have by me 
a copy of Boxiana, on the fly-leaves of which a 
youthful member of the fancy kept a chronicle of 
remarkable events and an obituary of great men. 
Here we find piously chronicled the demise of 
jockeys, watermen, and pugilists — Johnny Moore, 
of the Liverpool Prize Ring; Tom Spring, aged 
fifty-six; 'Pierce Egan, senior, writer of Boxiana 
and other sporting works* — and among all these, 
the Duke of Wellington ! If Benbow had lived in 
the time of this annalist, do you suppose his name 
would not have been added to the glorious roll ? In 
short, we do not all feel warmly towards Wesley or 
Laud, we cannot all take pleasure in Paradise Lost ; 
but there are certain common sentiments and touches 
of nature by which the whole nation is made to feel 
kinship. A little while ago everybody, from Hazlitt 
and John Wilson down to the imbecile creature who 
scribbled his register on the fly-leaves of Boxiana, 
felt a more or less shamefaced satisfaction in the 
exploits of prize-fighters. And the exploits of the 
Admirals are popular to the same degree, and tell in 
all ranks of society. Their sayings and doings stir 
English blood like the sound of a trumpet; and if 
the Indian Empire, the trade of London, and all the 
outward and visible ensigns of our greatness should 
pass away, we should still leave behind us a durable 
monument of what we were in these sayings and 
doings of the English Admirals. 

Duncan, lying off the Texel with his own flagship, 
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the Venerable, and only one other vessel, heard 
that the whole Dutch fleet was putting to sea. He 
told Captain Hotham to anchor alongside of him in 
the narrowest part of the channel, and fight his vessel 
till she sank. ' I have taken the depth of the water,' 
added he, 'and when the Venerable goes down, 
my flag will still fly. And you observe this is no 
naked Viking in a prehistoric period ; but a Scotch 
member of Parliament, with a smattering of the 
classics, a telescope, a cocked hat of great size, and 
flannel underclothing. In the same spirit, Nelson 
went into Aboukir with six colours flying; so that 
even if five were shot away, it should not be imagined 
he had struck. He too must needs wear his four 
stars outside his Admiral's frock, to be a butt for 
sharp-shooters. ' In honour I gained them,' he said 
to objectors, adding with sublime illogicality, *in 
honour I will die with them.' Captain Douglas of 
the Royal Oak, when the Dutch fired his vessel in 
the Thames, sent his men ashore, but was burned 
along with her himself rather than desert his post 
without orders. Just then, perhaps the Merry 
-Monarch was chasing a moth round the supper- 
table with the ladies of his court. When Kaleigh 
sailed into Cadiz, and all the forts and ships opened 
fire on him at once, he scorned to shoot a gun, and 
made answer with a flourish of insulting trumpets. 
I like this bravado .better than the wisest dispositions 
to ensure victory ; f,t comes from the heart and goes 
to it. God has maV^ nobler heroes, but he never 
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made a finer gentleman than Walter Raleigh. And 
as our Admirals were full of heroic superstitions, and 
had a strutting and vainglorious style of fight, so 
they discovered a startling eagerness for battle, and 
courted war like a mistress. When the news came 
to Essex before Cadiz that the attack had been 
decided, he threw his hat into the sea. It is in this 
way that a schoolboy hears of a half-holiday; but 
this was a bearded man of great possessions who had 
just been allowed to risk his life. 

From ' Virginihus Puerisque,' pvMished hy Chalto and Windus. 
LXII. TO AN ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Since long ago, a child at home, 
I read and longed to rise and roam, 
Where'er I went, whatever I willed, 
One promised land my fancy filled. 
Hence the long roads my home I made ; 
Tossed much in ships ; have often laid 
Below the uncurtained sky my head. 
Rain-deluged and wind-bufFeted : 
And many a thousand hills I crossed 
And comers turned — Love's labour lost, 
Till, Lady, to your isle of sun 
I came, not hoping ; and, like one 
Snatched out of blindness, rubbed my eyes, 
And hailed my promised land with cries. 

Yes, Lady, here I was at last ; 
Here found I all I had forecast : 
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The long roll of the sapphire sea 
That keeps the land's virginity ; 
The stalwart giants of the wood 
Laden with toys and flowers and food ; 
The precious forest pouring out 
To compass the whole town about ; 
The town itself with streets of lawn, 
Loved of the moon, blessed by the dawn, 
Where the brown children all the day 
Keep up a ceaseless noise of play. 
Play in the sun, play in the rain, 
Nor ever quarrel or complain ; — 
And late at night, in the woods of fruit. 
Hark ! do you hear the passing flute ? 
I threw one look to either hand. 
And knew I was in Fairyland. 
And yet one point of being so 
I lacked. For, Lady (as you know), 
Whoever by his might of hand 
Won entrance into Fairyland, 
Found always with admiring eyes 
A Fairy princess kind and wise. 
It was not long I waited ; soon 
Upon my threshold, in broad noon. 
Gracious and helpful, wise and good, 
The Fairy Princess Moe stood. ^ 

From * ^kyags of Travel* published by Ghatto and Windus, 



^ This is the same Princess Moe whose charms of person and dis- 
position have been recorded by the late Lord Pembroke in South 
Sea Bubbles, and by M. Pierre Loti in the Le Mariage de Loti, 
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LXIIT. JES TRIPLEX. 

The changes wrought by death are in themselves 
so sharp and final, and so terrible and melancholy in 
their consequences, that the thing stands alone in 
man's experience, and has no parallel upon earth. It 
outdoes all other accidents because it is the last of 
them. Sometimes it leaps suddenly upon its victims, 
like a Thug; sometimes it lays a regular siege and 
creeps upon their citadel during a score of years. 
And when the business is done, there is sore havoc 
made in other people's lives, and a pin knocked out 
by which many subsidiary friendships hung together. 
There are empty chairs, solitary walks, and single 
beds at night. Again, in taking away our friends, 
death does not take them away utterly, but leaves 
behind a mocking, tragical, and soon intolerable 
residue, which must be hurriedly concealed. Hence 
a whole chapter of sights and customs striking to the 
mind, from the pyramids of Egypt to the gibbets and 
dule trees of mediaeval Europe. The poorest persons 
have a bit of pageant going towards the tomb; 
memorial stones are set up over the least memorable; 
and, in order to preserve some show of respect for 
what remains of our old loves and friendships, we 
must accompany it with much grimly ludicrous 
ceremonial, and the hired undertaker parades before 
the door. All this, and much more of the same sort, 
accompanied by the eloquence of poets, has gone a 
great way to put humanity in error; nay, in many 
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philosophies the error has been embodied and laid 
down with every circumstance of logic ; although in 
real life the bustle and swiftness, in leaving people 
little time to think, have not left them time enough 
to go dangerously wrong in practice. 

As a matter of fact, although few things are spoken 
of with more fearful whisperings than this prospect 
of death, few have less influence on conduct under 
healthy circumstances. We have all heard of cities 
in South America built upon the side of fiery moun- 
tains, and how, even in this tremendous neighbour- 
hood, the inhabitants are not a jot more impressed 
by the solemnity of mortal conditions than if they 
were delving gardens in the greenest comer of 
England. There are serenades and suppers and 
much gallantry among the myrtles overhead; and 
meanwhile the foundation shudders underfoot, the 
bowels of the mountain growl, and at any moment 
living ruin may leap sky-high into the moonlight, 
and tumble man and his merry-making in the dust. 
In the eyes of very young people, and very dull old 
ones, there is something indescribably reckless and 
desperate in such a picture. It seems not credible 
that respectable married people, with umbrellas, 
should find appetite for a bit of supper within quite 
a long distance of a fiery mountain ; ordinary life 
begins to smell of high-handed debauch when it is 
carried on so close to a catastrophe ; and even cheese 
and salad, it seems, could hardly be relished in such 
circumstances without something like a defiance of 
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the Creator. It should be a place for nobody but 
hermits dwelling in prayer and maceration, or mere 
born-demons drowning care in a perpetual carouse. 

And yet, when one comes to think upon it calmly, 
the situation of these South American citizens forms 
only a very pale figure for the state of ordinary man- 
kind. This world itself, travelling blindly and swiftly 
in overcrowded space, among a million other worlds 
travelling blindly and swiftly in contrary directions, 
may very well come by a knock that would set it into 
explosion like a penny squib. And what, pathologi- 
cally looked at, is the human body with all its organs, 
but a mere bagful of petards ? The least of these is 
as dangerous to the whole economy as the ship's 
powder-magazine to the ship ; and with every breath 
we breathe, and every meal we eat, we are putting 
one or more of them in peril. If we clung as 
devotedly as some philosophers pretend we do to the 
abstract idea of life, or were half as frightened as they 
make out we are, for the subversive accident that 
ends it aU, the trumpets might sound by the hour 
and no one would follow them into battle — the blue- 
peter might fly at the truck, but who would climb 
into a sea-going ship ? Think (if these philosophers 
were right) with what a preparation of spirit we 
should affront the daily peril of the dinner-table : a 
deadlier spot than any battle-field in history, where 
the far greater proportion of our ancestors have 
miserably left their bones ! And what would it be to 
grow old ? For, after a certain distance, every step 
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we take in life we find the ice growing thinner below 
our feet, and all around us and behind us we see our 
contemporaries going through. By the time a man 
gets well into the seventies, his continued existence 
is a mere miracle ; and when he lays his old bones in 
bed for the night, there is an overwhelming proba- 
bility that he will never see the day. Do the old 
men mind it, as a matter of fact ? Why, no. They 
were never merrier ; they have their grog at night, 
and tell the raciest stories ; they hear of the death of 
people about their own age, or even younger, not as if 
it was a grisly warning, but with a simple childlike 
pleasure at having outlived some one else ; and when 
a draught might puff them out like a guttering 
candle, or a bit of a stumble shatter them like so 
much glass, their old hearts keep sound and un- 
affrighted, and they go on, bubbling with laughter, 
through years of man's age compared to which the 
valley at Balaklava was as safe and peaceful as a 
village cricket-green on Sunday. It may fairly be 
questioned (if we look to the peril only) whether it 
was a much more daring feat for Curtius to plunge 
into the gulf, than for any old gentleman of ninety to 
doff his clothes and clamber into bed. 

From ' Virginibus Picerisque, ' published by Chatto and Windus. 
LXIV. THE TRAVELLING MERCHANT. 

Like the lackeys in Moliere's farce, when the true 
noblemen broke in on their high life below stairs, we 
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were destined to be confronted with a real peddler. 
To make the lesson still more poignant for fallen 
gentlemen like us, he was a peddler of infinitely more 
consideration than the sort of scurvy fellows we were 
taken for ; like a lion among mice, or a ship of war 
bearing down upon two cock-boats. Indeed, he did 
not deserve the name of peddler at all; he was a 
travelling merchant. I suppose it was about half-past 
eight when this worthy, M. Hector Gilliard, of Mau- 
beuge, turned up at the ale-house door in a tilt-cart, 
drawn by a donkey, and cried cheerily on the inhabi- 
tants. He was a lean, nervous flibbertigibbet of a 
man, with something the look of an actor and some- 
thing the look of a horse-jockey. He had evidently 
prospered without any of the favours of education, 
for he adhered with stern simplicity to the masculine 
gender, and in the course of the evening passed off 
some fancy futures in a very florid style of architec- 
ture. With him came his wife, a comely young 
woman, with her hair tied in a yellow kerchief, and 
their son, a little fellow of four, in a blouse and 
military kepi. It was notable that the child was 
many degrees better dressed than either of the 
parents. We were informed he was already at a 
boarding-school ; but the holidays having just com- 
menced, he was off to spend them with his parents 
on a cruise. An enchanting holiday occupation, was 
it not ? to travel all day with father and mother in the 
tilt-cart full of countless treasures ; the green country 
rattling by on either side, and the children in all the 
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villages contemplating him with envy and wonder. 
It is better fun, during the holidays, to be the son of 
a travelling merchant than son and heir to the 
greatest cotton spinner in creation. And as for being 
a reigning prince — indeed, I never saw one if it was 
not Master Gilliard ! 

While M. Hector and the son of the house were 
putting up the donkey and getting all the valuables 
under lock and key, the landlady warmed up the 
remains of our beefsteak and fried the cold potatoes 
in slices, and Mme. Gilliard set herself to waken the 
boy, who had come far that day, and was peevish 
and dazzled by the light. He was no sooner awake 
than he began to prepare himself for supper by eat- 
ing galette, unripe pears, and cold potatoes, with, 
so far as I could judge, positive benefit to his 
appetite. 

The landlady, fired with motherly emulation, awoke 
her own little girl, and the two children were con- 
fronted. Master Gilliard looked at her for a moment, 
very much as a dog looks at his own reflection in a 
mirror before he turns away. He was at that time 
absorbed in the galette. His mother seemed crest- 
fallen that he should display so little inclination 
toward the other sex, and expressed her disappoint- 
ment with some candour and a very proper reference 
to the influence of years. 

The little girl looked longer and with more interest, 
probably because she was in her own house, while he 
was a traveller and accustomed to strange sights. 
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And, besides, there was no galette in the case with 
her. 

All the time of supper there was nothing spoken of 
but my young lord. The two parents were both 
absurdly fond of their child. Monsieur kept insisting 
on his sagacity; how he knew all the children at 
school by name, and when this utterly failed on trial, 
how he was cautious and exact to a strange degree, 
and if asked anything, he would sit and think — and 
think, and if he did not know it, 'my faith, he 
wouldn't tell you at all — ma foi, il ne vous le diva 
pas/ Which is certainly a very high degree of 
caution. At intervals M. Hector would appeal to his 
wife, with his mouth full of beefsteak, as to the little 
fellow's age at such or such a time when he had said 
or done something memorable; and I noticed that 
Madame usually poohpoohed these inquiries. She 
herself was not boastful in her vein ; but she never had 
her jfiU of caressing the child ; and she seemed to take 
a gentle pleasure in recalling all that was fortunate 
in his little existence. No schoolboy could have 
talked more of the holidays which were just beginning 
and less of the black schooltime which must inevi- 
tably follow after. She showed, with a pride perhaps 
partly mercantile in origin, his pockets preposterously 
swollen with tops, and whistles, and string. When she 
called at a house in the way of business, it appeared he 
kept her company ; and, whenever a sale was made, 
received a sou out of the profit. Indeed, they spoiled 
him vastly, these two good people. But they had an 

p 
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eye to his maimers, for all that, and reproved him for 
some little faults in breeding which occurred from 
time to time during supper. 

On the whole, I was not much hurt at being taken 
for a peddler. I might think that I eat with greater 
delicacy, or that my mistakes in French belonged to 
a diflFerent order ; but it was plain that these distinc- 
tions would be thrown away upon the landlady and 
the two labourers. In all essential things we and 
the Gilliards cut very much the same figure in the 
alehouse kitchen. M. Hector was more at home, 
indeed, and took a higher tone with the world ; but 
that was explicable on the ground of his driving a 
donkey-cart, while we poor bodies tramped afoot. I 
daresay the rest of the company thought us dying 
with envy, though in no ill sense, to be as far up in 
the profession as the new arrival. 

And of one thing I am sure: that every one 
thawed and became more humanised and conversible 
as soon as these innocent people appeared upon the 
scene. I would not very readily trust the travelling 
merchant with any extravagant sum of money, but I 
am sure his heart was in the right place. In this 
mixed world, if you can find one or two sensible 
places in a man; above all, if you should find a whole 
family living together on such pleasant terms, you 
may surely be satisfied, and take the rest for granted; 
or, what is a great deal better, boldly make up your 
mind that you can do perfectly well without the rest, 
and that ten thousand bad traits cannot make a 
single good one any the less good. 
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It was getting late. M. Hector lit a stable lantern 
and went oif to his cart for some arrangements, and 
my young gentleman proceeded to divest himself of 
the better part of his raiment and play gjmmastics on 
his mother's lap, and thence on to the floor, with 
accompaniment of laughter. 

* Are you going to sleep alone ? ' asked the servant 
lass. 

' There *s little fear of that,' says Master Gilliard. 

* You sleep alone at school,' objected his mother. 
* Come, come, you must be a man/ 

But he protested that school was a different matter 
from the holidays; that there were dormitories at 
school, and silenced the discussion with kisses, his 
mother smiling, no one better pleased than she. 

There certainly was, as he phrased it, very little 
fear that he should sleep alone, for there was but one 
bed for the trio. We, on our part, had firmly pro- 
tested against one man's accommodation for two ; and 
we had a double-bedded pen in the loft of the house, 
furnished, beside the beds, with exactly three hat pegs 
and one table. There was not so much as a glass of 
water. But the window would open, by good fortune. 

Some time before I fell asleep the loft was full of 
the sound of mighty snoring ; the Gilliards, and the 
labourers, and the people of the inn, all at it, I 
suppose, with one consent. The young moon outside 
shone very clearly over Pont-sur-Sambre, and down 
upon the alehouse where all we peddlers were abed. 

From * An Inland Voyage * pMished by ChaUo and Windui. 
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LXV. TO KALAKAUA. 
( With a FreaeiU of a PearL) 

The Silver Ship, my King — that was her name 
In the bright islands whence your fathers came ^ — 
The Silver Ship, at rest from winds and tides, 
Below your palace in your harbour rides : 
And the seafarers, sitting safe on shore. 
Like eager merchants count their treasures o'er. 
One gift they find, one strange and lovely thing, 
Now doubly precious since it pleased a king. 

The right, my liege, is ancient as the lyre 
For bards to give to kings what kings admire. 
'Tis mine to offer for Apollo's sake ; 
And since the gift is fitting, yours to take. 
To golden hands the golden pearl I bring : 
The ocean jewel to the island king. 

From * Songs of Travel,* published by ChaUo and Windiis, 

% 

LXVI. HELVOETSLUYS. 

The weather in the end considerably worsened ; the 
wing sang in the shrouds, the sea swelled higher, and 
the ship began to labour and cry out among the 
billows. The song of the leadsman in the chains was 
now scarce ceasing, for we thrid all the way among 

« 

^ The yacht Gasco had been so called by the people of Fakarava 
in the Paumotus. 
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shoals. About nine in the morning, in a burst of 
wintry sun between two squalls of hail, I had my first 
look of Holland — a line of windmills birling in the 
breeze. It was besides my first knowledge of these 
daft-like contrivances, which gave me a near sense of 
foreign travel and a new world and life. We came 
to an anchor about half-past eleven, outside the 
harbour of Helvoetsluys, in a place where the sea 
sometimes broke and the ship pitched outrageously. 
You may be sure we were all on deck save Mrs. 
Gebbie, some of us in cloaks, others mantled in 
the ship's tarpaulins, all clinging on by ropes, and 
jesting the most like old sailor-folk that we could 
imitate. 

Presently a boat, that was backed like a partan- 
crab, came gingerly alongside, and the skipper of it 
hailed our master in the Dutch. Thence Captain 
Sang turned, very troubled-like, to Catriona ; and the 
rest of us crowding about, the nature of the difficulty 
was made plain to all. The Rose was bound to the 
port of Rotterdam, whither the other passengers were 
in a great impatience to arrive, in view of a convey- 
ance due to leave that very evening in the direction 
of the Upper Germany. This, with the present half- 
gale of wind, the captain (if no time were lost) 
declared himself still capable to save. Now James 
More had trysted in Helvoet with his daughter, and 
the captain had engaged to call before the port and 
place her (according to the custom) in a shore boat. 
There was the boat, to be sure, and here was Catriona 
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ready : but both our master and the patroon of the 
boat scrupled at the risk, and the first was in no 
humour to delay. 

'Your father/ said he, 'would be gey an little 
pleased if we was to break a leg to ye, Miss Drmnmond, 
let-a-be drowning of you. Take my way of it/ isays 
he, 'and come on-by with the rest of us here to 
Rotterdam. Ye can get a passage down the Maes in 
a sailing scoot as far as to the Brill, and thence on 
again, by a place in a rattel- waggon, back to Helvoet.* 

But Catriona would hear of no change. She looked 
white-like as she beheld the bursting of the sprays, 
the green seas that sometimes poured upon the fore- 
castle, and the perpetual bounding and swooping of 
the boat among the billows ; but she stood firmly by 
her father's orders. 'My father, James More, will 
have arranged it so,' was her first word and her last 
I thought it very idle and indeed wanton in the girl 
to be so literal and stand opposite to so much kind 
advice ; but the fact is she had a very good reason, if 
she would have told us. Sailing scoots and rattel- 
waggons are excellent things ; only the use of them 
must first be paid for, and all she was possessed of in 
the world was just two shillings and a penny half- 
penny sterling. So it fell out that captain and pas- 
sengers, not knowing of her destitution — and she 
being too proud to tell them — spoke in vain. 

' But you ken nae French and nae Dutch neither/ 
said one. 

' It is very true,' says she, ' but since the year '46 
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there are so many of the honest Scots abroad that I 
will be doing very well, I thank you/ 

There was a pretty country simplicity in this that 
made some laugh, others looked the more sorry, and 
Mr. Gebbie fall outright in a passion. I believe he 
knew it was his duty (his wife having accepted charge 
of the girl) to have gone ashore with her and seen her 
safe : nothing would have induced him to have done 
so, since it must have involved the loss of his convey- 
ance ; and I think he made it up to his conscience by 
the loudness of his voice. At least he broke out upon 
Captain Sang, raging and saying the thing was a dis- 
grace; that it was mere death to try to leave the 
ship, and at any event we could not cast down an 
innocent maid in a boatful of nasty Holland fishers, 
and leave her to her fate. I was thinking something 
of the same ; took the mate upon one side, arranged 
with him to send on my chests by track-scoot to an 
address I had in Leyden, and stood up and signalled 
to the fishers. 

' I will go ashore with the young lady. Captain Sang,* 
said I. ' It is all one what way I go to Leyden ; * and 
leaped at the same time into the boat, which I 
managed not so elegantly but what I fell with two 
of the fishers in the bilge. 

From the boat the business appeared yet more pre- 
carious than from the ship, she stood so high over us, 
swung down so swift, and menaced us so perpetually 
with her plunging and passaging upon the anchor 
cable. I began to think I had made a fool's bargain. 
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that it was merely impossible Catriona should be got 
on board to me, and that I stood to be set ashore at 
Helvoet all by myself and with no hope of any reward 
but the pleasure of embracing James More, if I should 
want to. But this was to reckon without the lass's 
courage. She had seen me leap with very little 
appearance (however much reality) of hesitation ; to 
be sure, she was not to be beat by her discarded 
friend. Up she stood on the bulwarks and held by a 
stay, the wind blowing in her petticoats, which made 
the enterprise more dangerous, and gave us rather 
more of a view of her stockings than would be thought 
genteel in cities. There was no minute lost, and 
scarce time given for any to interfere if they had 
wished the same. I stood up on the other side and 
spread my arms ; the ship swung down on us, the 
patroon humoured his boat nearer in than was per- 
haps wholly safe, and Catriona leaped into the air. I 
was so happy as to catch her, and, the fishers readily 
supporting us, escaped a fall. She held to me a 
moment very tight, breathing quick and deep; 
thence (she still clinging to me with both hands) we 
were passed aft to our places by the steersman ; and 
Captain Sang and all the crew and passengers cheer- 
ing and crying farewell, the boat was put about for 
shore. 

As soon as Catriona came a little to herself she un- 
handed me suddenly but said no word. No more did 
I; and indeed the whistling of the wind and the 
breaching of the sprays made it no time for speech; 
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and our crew not only toiled excessively but made 
extremely little way, so that the Rose had got her 
anchor and was off again before we had approached 
the harbour mouth. 

We were no sooner m smooth water than the 
patroon, according to their beastly Hollands custom, 
stopped his boat and required of us our fares. Two 
guilders was the man's demand — between three and 
four shillings English money — for each passenger. 
But at this Catriona began to cry out with a vast deal 
of agitation. She had asked of Captain Sang, she 
said, and the fare was but an English shilling. * Do 
you think I will have come on board and not ask 
first ? ' cries she. The patroon scolded back upon her 
in a lingo where the oaths were English and the rest 
right Hollands ; till at last (seeing her near tears) I 
privately slipped in the rogue's hand six shillings, 
whereupon he was obliging enough to receive from 
her the other shilling without more complaint. No 
doubt I was a good deal nettled and ashamed. I like 
to see folk thrifty, but not with so much passion ; and 
I daresay it would be rather coldly that I asked 
her, as the boat moved on again for shore, where it 
was that she was trysted with her father. 

' He is to be inquired of at the house of one Sprott, 
an honest Scotch merchant,' says she ; and then with 
the same breath, * I am wishing to thank you very 
much — you are a brave friend to me.' 

*It will be time enough when I get you to 
your father,' said I, little thinking that I spoke 
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SO true. *I can tell him a fine tale of a loyal 
daughter.' 

'0, I do not think I will be a loyal girl, at all 
events/ she cried, with a great deal of painfulness in 
the expression. I do not think my heart is true/ 

'Yet there are very few that would have made 
that leap, and all to obey a father's orders,' I 
observed. 

' I cannot have you to be thinking of me so, she 
cried again. ' When you had done that same, how 
would I stop behind ? And at all events that was 
not all the reasons.' Whereupon, with a burning face, 
she told me the plain truth upon her poverty. 

' Good guide us ! ' cried I, ' what kind of daftlike 
proceeding is this, to let yourself be launched on the 
continent of Europe with an empty purse — I count it 
hardly decent — scant decent ! ' I cried. 

'You forget James More, my father, is a poor 
gentleman,' said she. ' He is a hunted exile.' 

' But I think not all your friends are hunted exiles,' 
I exclaimed. ' And was this fair to them that care 
for you? Was it fair to me? was it fair to Miss 
Grant that counselled you to go, and would be driven 
fair horn-mad if she could hear of it ? Was it even 
fair to these Gregory folk that you were living with, 
and used you lovingly? It's a blessing you have 
fallen in my hands ! Suppose your father hindered 
by an accident, what would become of you here, and 
you your lee-lone in a strange place ? The thought 
of the thing frightens me,' I said. 
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* I will have lied to all of them/ she replied. * I 
will have told them all that I had plenty. I told her 
too. I could not be lowering James More to them.' 

From * Catriona,' by permission of GasseU and Co. Ltd, 
LXVII. THE STORY OF THE DESTROYING ANGEL. 

This was the one adventure of my life, until my 
father had climbed to the very topmost point of 
material prosperity, and I myself had reached the age 
of seventeen. I was still innocent and merry like a 
child ; tended my garden or ran upon the hills in 
glad simplicity ; gave not a thought to coquetry or to 
material cares; and if my eye rested on my own 
image in a mirror or some sylvan spring, it was to 
seek and recognise the features of my parents. But 
the fears which had long pressed on others were now 
to be laid on my youth. I had thrown myself, one 
sultry, cloudy afternoon, on a divan; the windows 
stood open on the veranda, where my mother sat 
with her embroidery ; and when my father joined her 
from the garden, their conversation, clearly audible 
to me, was of so startling a nature that it held me 
enthralled where I lay. 

* The blow has come,' my father said, after a long 
pause. 

I could hear my mother start and turn, but in 
words she made no reply. 

' Yes,' continued my father, ' I have received to-day 
a list of all that I possess ; of all, I say ; of what I 
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have lent privately to men whose lips are sealed with 
terror ; of what I have buried with my own hand on 
the bare moimtain, when there was not a bird in 
heaven. Does the air, then, carry secrets ? Are the 
hills of glass ? Do the stones we tread upon preserve 
the footprint to betray us ? Oh, Lucy, Lucy, that we 
should have come to such a country ! * 

* But this,' returned my mother, ' is no very new or 
very threatening event. You are accused of some 
concealment. You will pay more taxes in the future, 
and be mulcted in a fine. It is disquieting, indeed, 
to find our acts so spied upon, and the most private 
known. But is this new ? Have we not long feared 
and suspected every blade of grass ? ' 

* Ay, and our shadows ! ' cried my father. * But all 
this is nothing. Here is the letter that accompanied 
the list.' 

I heard my mother turn, the pages, and she was 
some time silent. 

I see,' she said at last ; and then, with the tone of 
one reading : * " From a believer so largely blessed by 
Providence with this world's goods," ' she continued, 
* " the Church awaits in confidence some signal mark 
of piety."' There lies the sting. Am I not right? 
These are the words you fear ? ' 

' These are the words,' replied my father. ' Lucy, 
you remember Priestley ? Two days before he dis- 
appeared, he carried me to the summit of an isolated 
butte ; we could see around us for ten miles ; sure, if 
in any quarter of this land a man were safe from spies, 
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it were in such a station ; but it was in the very ague- 
fit of terror that he told me, and that I heard, his 
story. He had received a letter such as this ; and he 
submitted to my approval an answer, in which he 
offered to resign a third of his possessions. I con- 
jured him, as he valued life, to raise his offering ; and, 
before we parted, he had doubled the amount. Well, 
two days later he was gone — gone from the chief street 
of the city in the hour of noon — and gone for ever. 
God ! ' cried my father, * by what art do they thus 
spirit out of life the solid body ? What death do 
they command that leaves no traces? that this 
material structure, these strong arms, this skeleton 
that can resist the grave for centuries, should be thus 
reft in a moment from the world of sense ? A horror 
dwells in that thought more awful than mere death/ 

' Is there no hope in Grierson ? ' asked my mother. 

'Dismiss the thought,' replied my father. 'He 
now knows all that I can teach, and will do naught 
to save me. His power, besides, is small, his own 
danger not improbably more imminent th^ln mine; 
for he, too, lives apart ; he leaves his wives neglected 
and unwatched ; he is openly cited for an unbeliever; 
and unless he buys security at a more awful price- 
but no ; I will not believe it : I have no love for him, 
but I will not believe it.' 

'Believe what ?' asked my mother; and then, with 
a change of note, 'But oh, what matters it?' she 
cried. 'Abimelech, there is but one way open: we 
must fly ! ' 
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'It is in vain/ returned my father. *I should but 
involve you in my fate. To leave this land is hope- 
less: we are closed in it as men are closed in life; 
and there is no issue but the grava' 

* We can but die then/ replied my mother. * Let 
us at least die together. Let not Asenath^ and 
myself survive you. Think to what a fate we should 
be doomed ! ' 

My father was unable to resist her tender violence ; 
and though I could see he nourished not one sp&rk 
of hope, he consented to desert his whole estate, 
beyond some hundreds of dollars that he had by 
him at the moment, and to flee that night, which 
promised to be dark and cloudy. As soon as the 
servants were asleep, he was to load two mules with 
provisions ; two others were to carry my mother and 
myself; and, striking through the mountains by an 
unfrequented trail, we were to make a fair stroke 
for liberty and life. As soon as they had thus 
decided, I showed myself at the window, and, owning 
that I had heard all, assured them that they could 
rely on my prudence and devotion. I had no fear, 
indeed, but to show myself unworthy of my birth; 
I held my life in my hand without alarm; and 
when my father, weeping upon my neck, had blessed 
Heaven for the courage of his child, it was with a 
sentiment of pride and some of the joy that warriors 
take in war, that I began to look forward to the 
perils of our flight. 

^ lu this name the accent falls upon the e ; the s is sibilant. 
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Before midnight, under an obscure and starless 
heaven, we had left far behind us the plantations 
of the valley, and were mounting a certain canyon 
in the hills, narrow, encumbered with great rocks, 
and echoing with the roar of a tumultuous torrent. 
Cascade after cascade thundered and hung up its 
flag of whiteness in the night, or fanned our faces 
with the wet wind of its descent. The trail was 
breakneck, and led to famine-guarded deserts; it had 
been long since deserted for more practicable routes ; 
and it was now a part of the world imtrod from year 
to year by human footing. Judge of our dismay, 
when turning suddenly an angle of the cliffs, we 
found a bright bonfire blazing by itself under an 
impending rock : and on the face of the rock, drawn 
very rudely with charred wood, the great Open Eye, 
which is the emblem of the Mormon faith. We 
looked upon each other in the firelight ; my mother 
broke into a passion of tears ; but not a word was 
said. The mules were turned about; and leaving 
that great eye to guard the lonely canyon, we re- 
traced our steps in silence. Day had not yet broken 
ere we were once more at home, condemned beyond 
reprieve. 

From * The Dynamiters,' by permission of Longmans and Co, 
LXVIII. A SPRING SUNDAY 

Archie was sedulous at church. Sunday after 
Sunday he sat down and stood up with that small 
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company, heard the voice of Mr. Torrance leaping 
like an ill-played clarionet from key to key, and had 
an opportunity to study his moth-eaten gown and 
the black thread mittens that he joined together 
in prayer, and lifted up with a reverent solemnity in 
the act of benediction. Hermiston pew was a little 
square box, dwarfish in proportion with the kirk 
itself, and enclosing a table not much bigger than 
a footstool. There sat Archie an apparent prince, 
the only undeniable gentleman and the only great 
heritor in the parish, taking his ease in the only 
pew, for no other in the kirk had doors. Thence 
he might command an undisturbed view of that 
congregation of solid plaided men, strapping wives 
and daughters, oppressed children, and uneasy sheep- 
dogs. It was strange how Archie missed the look 
of race; except the dogs, with their refined foxy 
faces and inimitably curling tails, there was no one 
present with the least claim to gentility. The Cauld- 
staneslap party was scarcely an exception; Dandie 
perhaps, as he amused himself making verses through 
the interminable burden of the service, stood out a 
little by the glow in his eye and a certain superior 
animation of face and alertness of body; but even 
Dandie slouched like a rustic. The rest of the con- 
gregation, like so many sheep, oppressed him with a 
sense of hobnailed routine, day following day — of 
physical labour in the open air, oatmeal porridge, 
peas bannock, the somnolent fireside in the evening, 
and the night-long nasal slumbers in a box-bed. 
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Yet he knew many of them to be shrewd and 
humorous, men of character, notable women, making 
a bustle in the world and radiating an influence from 
their low-browed doors. He knew besides they were 
like other men ; below the crust of custom, rapture 
found a way; he had heard them beat the timbrel 
before Bacchus — had heard them shout and carouse 
over their whisky toddy ; and not the most severe 
faces among them all, not even the solemn elders 
themselves, but were capable of singular gambols 
at the voice of love. Men drawing near to an end 
of life's adventurous journey — maids thrilling with 
fear and curiosity on the threshold of entrance — 
women who had borne and perhaps buried children, 
who could remember the clinging of the small dead 
hands and the patter of the little feet now silent 
— he marvelled that among all those faces there 
should be no face of expectation, none that was 
mobile, none into which the rhythm and poetry of 
life had entered. *0 for a live face,' he thought; 
and at times he had a memory of Lady Flora ; and 
at times he would study the living gallery before 
him with despair, and would see himself go on to 
waste his days in that joyless, pastoral place, and 
death come to him, and his grave be dug under the 
rowans, and the Spirit of the Earth laugh out in a 
thunder-peal at the huge fiasco. 

On this particular Sunday, there was no doubt but 
that the spring had come at last. It was warm, with 
a latent shiver in the air that made the warmth 

Q 
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only the more welcome. The shallows of the stream 
glittered and tinkled among bunches of primrose. 
Vagrant scents of the earth arrested Archie by the 
way with moments of ethereal intoxication. The 
grey, Quakerish dale was still only awakened in 
places and patches from the sobriety of its wintry 
colouring ; and he wondered at its beauty; an essential 
beauty of the old earth it seemed to him, not resident 
in particulars but breathing to him from the whole. 
He surprised himself by a sudden impulse to write 
poetry — ^he did so sometimes, loose, galloping octo- 
syllabics in the vein of Scott — and when he had taken 
his place on a boulder, near some fairy falls and 
shaded by a whip of a tree that was already radiant 
with new leaves, it still more surprised him that he 
should find nothing to write. His heart perhaps 
beat in time to some vast indwelling rhythm of the 
universe. By the time he came to a cornor of the 
valley and could see the kirk, he had so lingered 
by the way that the first psalm was finishing. The 
nasal psalmody, full of turns and trills and graceless 
graces, seemed the essential voice of the kirk itself 
upraised in thanksgiving. * Every thing 's alive,' he 
said ; and again cries it aloud, ' Thank Heaven, every- 
thing 's alive ! ' He lingered yet awhile in the kirk- 
yard. A tuft of primroses was blooming hard by the 
leg of an old, black table tombstone, and he stopped 
to contemplate the random apologue. They stood 
forth on the cold earth with a trenchancy of contrast ; 
and he was struck with a sense of incompleteness in 
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the day, the season, and the beauty that surrounded 
him — the chill there was in the warmth, the gross 
black clods about the opening primroses, the damp 
earthy smell that was everywhere intermingled with 
the scents. The voice of the aged Torrance withm 
rose in an ecstasy. And he wondered if Torrance 
also felt in his old bones the joyous influence of the 
spring morning; Torrance, or the shadow of what 
once was Torrance, that must come so soon to lie 
outside here in the sun and rain with all his 
rheumatisms, while a new minister stood in his 
room and thundered from his own familiar pulpit? 
The pity of it, and something of the chill of the 
grave, shook him for a moment as he made haste 
to enter. 

From * Weir of Hermiston^' published hy Chatio and Windits. 



LXIX. TICONDEROGA, A LEGEND OF THE 
WEST HIGHLANDS. 

This is the tale of the man 

Who heard a word in the night 
In the land of the heathery hills. 

In the days of the feud and the fight. 
By the sides of the rainy sea, 

Where never a stranger came. 
On the awful lips of the dead. 

He heard the outlandish name. 
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It sang in his sleeping ears, 

It hummed in his waking head : 

The name — Ticonderoga, 
The utterance of the dead. 



I. The Saying of the Name, 

On the loch-sides of Appin, 

When the mist blew from the sea, 
A Stewart stood with a Cameron : 

An angry man was he. 
The blood beat in his ears, 

The blood ran hot to his head, 
The mist blew from the sea. 

And there was the Cameron dead. 
' 0, what have I done to my friend, 

O, what have I done to mysel', 
That he should be cold and dead. 

And I in the danger of all ? 

Nothing but danger about me. 

Danger behind and before. 
Death at wait in the heather 

In Appin and Mamore, 
Hate at all of the ferries 

And death at each of the fords, 
Camerons priming gunlocks 

And Camerons sharpenmg swords.' 
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But this was a man of counsel, 

This was a man of a score, 
There dwelt no pawkier Stewart 

In Appin or Mamore. 
He looked on the blowing mist. 

He looked on the awful dead, 
And there came a smile on his face 

And there slipped a thought in his head. 

Out over cairn and moss. 

Out over scrog and scaur. 
He ran as runs the clansman 

That bears the cross of war. 
His heart beat in his body, 

His hair clove to his face. 
When he came at last in the gloaming 

To the dead man's brother's place. 
The east was white with the moon. 

The west with the sun was red. 
And there, in the house-doorway, 

Stood the brother of the dead. 

* I have slain a man to my danger, 

I have slain a man to my death. 
I put my soul in your hands,' 
The panting Stewart saith. 

* I lay it bare in your hands. 

For I know your hands are leal ; 
Aud be you my targe and bulwark 
From the bullet and the steel' 
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Then up and spoke the Cameron, 

And gave him his hand again : 
' There shall never a man in Scotland 

Set faith in me in vain ; 
And whatever man you have slaughtered, 

Of whatever name or line, 
By my sword and yonder mountain, 

I make your quarrel mine. 
I bid you in to my fireside, 

I share with you house and hall ; 
It stands upon my honour 

To see you safe from all.' 

It fell in the time of midnight, 

When the fox barked in the den 
And the plaids were over the faces 

In all the houses of men. 
That as the living Cameron 

Lay sleepless on his bed. 
Out of the night and the other world, 

Came in to him the dead. 

* My blood is on the heather, 

My bones are on the hill ; 
There is joy in the home of ravens 

That the young shall eat their fill. 
My blood is poured in the dust. 

My soul is spilled in the air ; 
And the man that has undone me 

Sleeps in my brother's care.' 
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' I 'm wae for your death, my brother, 
But if all of my house were dead, 

I couldnae withdraw the plighted hand. 
Nor break the word once said/ 

* O, what shall I say to our father. 

In the place to which I fare ? 
0, what shall I say to our mother, 

Who greets to see me there ? 
And to all the kindly Camerons 

That have lived and died long-syne — 
Is this the word you send them, 

Fause-hearted brother mine ? 

' It 's neither fear nor duty, 

It 's neither quick nor dead 
Shall gar me withdraw the plighted hand, 
Or break the word once said/ 

Thrice in the time of midnight. 

When the fox barked in the den. 
And the plaids were over the faces 

In all the houses of men. 
Thrice as the living Cameron \ 

Lay sleepless on his bed. 
Out of the night and the other world 

Came in to him the dead. 
And cried to him for vengeance 

On the man that laid him low ; 
And thrice the living Cameron 

Told the dead Cameron, no. 



II 
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' Thrice have you seen me, brother, 

But now shall see me no more, 
Till you meet your angry fathers 

Upon the farther shore. 
Thrice have I spoken, and now. 

Before the cock be heard, 
I take my leave for ever 

With the naming of a word. 
It shaU sing m your sleepmg ears, 

It shall hum in your waking head. 
The name — Ticonderoga, 

And the warning of the dead.' 



Now when the night was over 

And the time of people's fears, 
The Cameron walked abroad, 

And the word was in his ears. 
* Many a name I know, 

But never a name like this ; 
0, where shall I find a skilly man 

Shall tell me what it is ? ' 
With many a man he counselled 

Of high and low degree, 
With the herdsmen on the mountains 

And the fishers of the sea. 
And he came and went unweary, 

And read the books of yore, 
And the runes that were written of old 

On stones upon the moor. 
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And many a name he was told, 

But never the name of his fears — 
Never, in east or west, 

The name that rang in his ears : 
Names of men and of clans ; 

Names for the grass and the tree, 
For the smallest tarn in the mountains. 

The smallest reef in the sea : 
Names for the high and low. 

The names of the craig and the flat ; 
But in all the land of Scotland 

Never a name like that. 



11. The Seeking of the Name. 

And now there was speech in the south. 

And a man of the south that was wise, 
A periwigged lord of London, 

Called on the clans to rise. 
And the riders rode, and the summons 

Came to the western shore, 
To the land of the sea and the heather, 

To Appin and Mamore. 
It called on all to gather 

From every scrog and scaur, 
That loved their fathers' tartan 

And the ancient game of war. 
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And down the watery valley 

And up the windy hill, 
Once more, as in the olden, 

The pipes were sounding shrill; 
Again in highland sunshine 

The naked steel was bright ; 
And the lads, once more in tartan, 

Went forth again to fight. 

' 0, why should I dwell here 

With a weird upon my life. 
When the clansmen shout for battle 

And the war-swords clash in strife ? 
I cannae joy at feast, 

I cannae sleep in bed. 
For the wonder of the word 

And the warning of the dead. 
It sings in my sleeping ears. 

It hums in my waking head. 
The name — Ticonderoga, 

The utterance of the dead. 
Then up, and with the fighting men 

To march away from here, 
Till the cry of the great war-pipe 

Shall drown it in my ear ! ' 

Where flew King George's ensign 
The plaided soldiers went : 

They drew the sword in Germany, 
In Flanders pitched the tent. 
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The bells of foreign cities 

Bang far across the plain : 
They passed the happy Rhine, 

They drank the rapid Main. 
Through Asiatic jungles 

The Tartans filed their way, 
And the neighing of the war-pipes 

Struck terror in Cathay. 

• Many a name have I heard,' he thought, 

' In all the tongues of men, 
Full many a name both here and there, 

Full many both now and then. 
When I was at home in my father's house 

In the land of the naked knee, 
Between the eagles that fly in the lift 

And the herrings that swim in the sea. 
And now that I am a captain-man 

With a braw cockade in my hat — 
Many a name have I heard,' he thought, 
* But never a name like that.' 



HI. The Place of the Nairn, 

There fell a war in a woody place, 

Lay far across the sea, 
A war of the march in the mirk midnight 

And the shot from behind the tree, 
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The shaven head and the painted face, 

The silent foot in the wood, 
In a land of a strange, outlandish tongue 

That was hard to be understood. 

It fell about the gloaming 

The general stood with his staff, 
He stood and he looked east and west 

With little mind to laugh. 
' Far have I been and much have I seen, 

And kent both gain and loss, 
But here we have woods on every hand 

And a kittle water to cross. 
Fscr have I been and much have I seen. 

But never the beat of this ; 
And there 's one must go down to that waterside 

To see how deep it is.' 

It fell in the dusk of the night 

When unco things betide. 
The skilly captain, the Cameron, 

Went down to that waterside. 
Canny and soft the captain went ; 

And a man of the woody land, 
With the shaven head and the painted face, 

Went down at his right hand. 
It fell in the quiet night. 

There was never a sound to ken ; 
But all of the woods to the right and the left 

Lay filled with the painted men. 
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' Far have I been and much have I seen, 

Both as a man and boy, 
But never have I set forth a foot 

On so perilous an employ/ 
It fell in the dusk of the night 

When unco things betide. 
That he was aware of a captain-man 

Drew near to the waterside. 
He was aware of his coming 

Down in the gloaming alone ; 
And he looked in the face of the man 

And lo ! the face was his own. 

* This is my weird,' he said, 

* And now I ken the worst ; 
For many shall fall the morn, 

But I shall fall with the first. 
O, you of the outland tongue, 

You of the painted face, 
This is the place of my death ; 

Can you tell me the name of the place ? ' 
' Since the Frenchmen have been here 

They have called it Sault-Marie ; 
But that is a name for priests. 

And not for you and me. 
It went by another word,' 

Quoth he of the shaven head : 

* It was called Ticonderoga 

In the days of the great dead.' 
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And it fell on the morrow's morning, 

In the fiercest of the fight, 
That the Cameron bit the dust 

As he foretold at night ; 
And far from the hills of heather, 

Far from the isles of the sea, 
He sleeps in the place of the name 

As it was doomed to be. 

From * Ballads,' jntblished by Chatto and Windiis. 



GLOSSARY. 



Abstract idea, ab'-strakt, an idea 
separated from a complex object, 
or from other ideas which naturally 
accompany it : as truth, honour, 
time. 

JEsthetic, es-thet'-ik, a., pertaining 
to the science and perception of the 
beautiful. 

Annular, an'-new-Iar, a., in the form 
of a ring. 

Apologue, ap'-o-log, s., a moral 
fable. 

Apotheosis, ap-o-the'-o-sis, «., a dei- 
fication ; enrolment among the 
gods. 

Arid, ar'-id, a., dry. 

Ascetic, as-seV-ik, «., one who retires 
from the world and devotes himself 
to a life of severe self-denial. 

Assassinate, as-sas'-sin-ate, v.a., to 
kill, or attempt to kill, by surprise 
or secret assault. 

Atoll, at'-ol, 8., a coral island, con- 
sisting of a ring of coral surround- 
ing a central lagoon. 

Avalanche, av'-a-longsh, s,, a snow- 
slip ; anything that comes on with 
sudden overwhelming force. 

Avatar, av-a-tar', «., the incarnation 
or visible appearance on earth of a 
deity. {Hindu Myth. ) 

B 

Basrm&n, bag'-man, «., a commercial 
traveller; so called from at one 



time carrying his market samples 
in saddle-bags. 

Barouche, ba-roosh', «., a double- 
seated four-wheel carriage, with a 
falling top. 

Bastille, bas'-teel, «., an old castle in 
Paris, long used as a state prison, 
and demolished by the enraged 
populace in 1789. 

Bedlamite, bed'-lam-ite, s., a mad- 
man. 

Blue-peter, blu'-pe-ter, 8., a blue flag 
with a white square in the centre, 
hoisted by a ship as a signal that it 
is on the eve of sailing. 

Bonnet, bon'-net, «., a peculiar cap 
worn by men in Scotland. 

Bothy, both'-e, *., a sleeping-place 
for servants. {Scot8.) 

Bravado, bra-va'-do, «., a boast; an 
arrogant menace. 

Brawling, brawl'-ing, a., noisy; 
quarrelsome. 

Breeding, breed'-ing, «., manners; 
politeness. 

Burlesque, bur-lesk', s., a composi- 
tion in which the contrast between 
the subject and the manner of con- 
sidering it, renders it ludicrous. 

Butt, but, 8. , a mark to shoot at. 

Butte, bute, s., a hill. {American.) 



Camlet, kam'-let, «., a thin stuff, 
originally made of camel's hair, but 
now usually of wool, or of goat's 
hair, sometimes mixed with silk. 
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Canonicals, ka-non'-ik-alz, s. pi., the 
dress of a clergyman when officiat- 
ing. 

Cant, kant, v.a., to tilt over. 

Canyon, can'-yun, s., a valley. 
{From the Spanish.) 

Caravan, kar-a-van', 8,y a company 
of merchants or pilgrims associated 
together for mutual security in 
traversing a desert. 

Cascade, kas-kade', s., a small water- 
fall. 

Catalepsy, kat'-a-lep-se, a prolonged 
swoon simulating death. 

Catchword, katsh'-wurd, «., among 
actors, the last word of the previous 
speaker. 

Catholic, kath'-o-lik, a., universal; 
liberal. 

Champaign, sham-payn', «., a flat, 
open country. 

Chronometer, Jiro-nom'-e-ter, a clock 
that measures time with great exact- 
ness, such as is used by seamen. 

Clarionet, klar'-e-o-net, s., a wind 
instrument of music. 

Clinch, klintsh, v. a., to fix or con- 
firm. 

Cock-boat, kok'-boat, s,, a small 
boat. 

Collops, kol'-lops, s.f slices of meat 

Coma, ko'-ma, «., a state of deep 
sleep ; lethargy. 

Connubial, kon-nu'-be-al, a., pertain- 
ing to the married state. 

Contemporary, kon-tem'-po-ra-re, s. » 
one who lives at the same time 
with another. 

Cope, kope, v.n., to contend with in 
combat ; to encounter. 

Crane, krane, v.n., to draw out the 
neck in order to look before leap- 
ing. 

Crestfallen, krest'-fawrn, a., de- 
jected ; dispirited. 

Cruise^ krews, v.n., to sail up and 



down in quest of an enemy's ship, 

or for pleasure. 
Cubic, kew'-bik, a., having the form 

of a regular solid body, with six 

equal square sides, and containing 

equal angles. 
Curio, ku'-ri-o, s. , a curiosity. 
Current, kur'-rent, a., flowing or 

running ; general : popular. 
Curt, kurt, a., short ; abrupt. 
Cutlass, kut'lass, s., a broad, curving 

sword. 



Debauch, de-bawtch', s., excessive 
intemperance. 

Deliquium, de-lik'-kwe-um, a., a 
melting or dissolution in the air, 
or a moist place. 

Delve, delv, v.a., to dig with a spade. 

Demean, de-meen', v.€t,, to lower. 

Descant, des-kant', v.n., to discourse 
at large ; to comment freely. 

Dirk, 8,, a kind of dagger. 

Disenchant, dis-en-tchant', v.a., to 
destroy the power of a charm or 
spell. 

Divan, de-van', «., a kind of sofa. 

Dogmatist, dog'-ma-tist, «., a posi- 
tive, often arrogant, advancer of 
principles. 

Dormitory, dor'-me-tur-e, s., a place 
to sleep in. 

Doubloon, dub-loon, s., a Spanish 
and South American gold coin, of 
about the value of a guinea. 

Dragoon, dra-goon', s., formerly a 
soldier engaged to serve on horse- 
back or on foot as occasion might 
require, now one serving on horse- 
back only ; so called from the car- 
bine with the dragon's head which 
he carried. 

Djrspeptic, dis-pep'-tik, a., afSicted 
with dyspepsia or indigestion. 
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E 

Ecclesiastical, ek-kle-ze-as'-te-kal, 
a., relating or pertaining to the 
church, or the body of the clergy. 

Effrontery, ef-frunt'-er-e, 5., shame- 
less or insolent boldness. 

Egregious, e-gre'-ji-us, a., extraor- 
dinary ; great ; enormous. 

Emulation, em-u-la'-shun, «., rivalry, 
accompanied with the desire to 
outstrip and defeat. 

Entbral, en-thrawl', v.a., to enslave. 

Eschew, es-tchew', v.a., to flee from ; 
to shun. 

Estuary, es'-tu-a-re, s., the expanded 
mouth of a river, forming an arm 
of the sea, and extending inwards 
as far as the flow of the tide ; so 
called from the boiling appearance 
when the tide flows up. (L. aestuSf 
a boiling agitation.) 

Ethereal, e-the'-re-al, a., celestial ; of 
a spiritual nature. 

Eustachian tube, u-sta'-ke-an, a., a 
small duct running from the cavity 
of the ear into the back part of the 
mouth. 

Explicable, eks'-ple-ka-bl, a., admit- 
ting of explanation or explication. 



Fiasco, fe-as'-ko, s,, any signal 
failure. 

Florid, flor'-id, a., embellished with 
flowers or figures of rhetoric. 

Fostor, fe'-tur, s., the effluvia of 
putrescence. 

Formal, form'-al, a., according to 
form or established usage; methodi- 
cal. 

Formula, for'-mu-la, s., a prescribed 
form. 

Fucus, few'-kus, j., a genus of sea- 
weed. 



G 

Gag, v.a., to stop the mouth by 
thrusting something into it. 

Galette, ga-let', «., a French cake. 

Gibbet, jib'-bet, «., a gallows. 

Gillie, gil'-le, «., an attendant in the 
Highlands, especially when hunt- 
ing. (Gaelic, gUlCf a lad.) 

Gorge, gorj, «., the throat ; the gul- 
let. 

Guillotine, gil'-lo-teen, s., an engine 
for beheading persons at a stroke. 

Gutter, guV-ter, v.n., to run in drops, 
as a candle. 



H 



Hackneyed, hak^nid, a., much used ; 
trite. 

Handspike, hand'-spike, 5., a wooden 
bar, used with the end as a lever 
for various purposes. 

Havoc, hav'-uk, «., devastation ; wide 
and general destruction. 

Heather, heth'-er, s., the common 
heath. 

Heritor, her'-e-tur, «., in Scotland, a 
landholder in the parish. 

Hermit, her'-mit, s,, one retired from 
society and living in solitude. 

Hobby, hob'-be, 5., any favourite pur- 
suit or subject. 

Hospitaller, hos-pe-tar-ler, «., one 
of a brotherhood devoted to the 
care of the sick in hospitals. 

Humane, hu-mane', a., tender ; mer- 
ciful; kind. 

Humanise, hu'-man-ize, v.a., to soft- 
en ; to render human. 

Humanitarian, hu-man-e-ta'-re-an, s. , 
a philanthropist; one devoted to 
humanity. 

Hyperbolical, hi-per-bol'-e-kal, a., 
exceeding the truth ; exaggera- 
tive. 
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I 

niusion, il-lu'-zhun, s.y deceptive ap- 
pearance ; false show. 

Imbecile, im'-be-secl, «., one who is 
weak; without strength, either of 
body or mind. 

Imminent, im'-me-nent, a., impend- 
ing ; threatening ; close at band. 

Impend, im-pend', v.n., to hang over ; 
to threaten ; to be near. 

Incarnadine, in-kar'-n^-din, v.a., to 
dye red or of a flesh colour. 

Incongraous, in-kong'-groo-us, a., 
unsuitable ; inconsistent. 

Inculcate, in-kul'-kate, v.a., to im- 
press or enforce by frequent repeti- 
tion. 

Inert, in-ert', a., sluggish ; inactive. 

Infinitesimally, in-fin-e-tes'-e-mal-le, 
ad., by quantities infinitely small. 

InventOTy, in'-ven-tur-e, s. , a list or 
catalogue of articles. 



Keel-hauling, keer-hawl-ing, a., the 
punishment of drawing a culprit 
under the bottom of a vessel by 
ropes from the yard-arms on either 
side. 

Ken, v.a., to know. 

Kidnap, kid'-nap, v.a., to seize and 
forcibly carry away any person. 

Kirk, 5., a church. {Scots.) 



Latent, la'-tent, a., lying hid; con- 
cealed. 

Laver, la'-ver, s., a large basin. 

Leadsman, leds'-man, s., the man in 
a vessel that heaves the lead in 
taking soundings. 

Leal, leel, a. , loyal ; faithful ; true. 

Lethargy, leth'-ar-je, s., a heavy, 



unnatural or morbid drowsiness or 

inattention. 
lichen, li'-ken, a growth found on 

rocks and the bark of trees. 
Ungo, ling'-go, s., language ; speech. 
Louis-d'or, loo-e-dore, s., a French 

gold coin, now obsolete^ worth 

about 16s. 
Lugger, lug'-ger, s., a small vessel of 

two or three masts with a running 

bowsprit and lug-sails. 
Lumber, lum'-bcr, s., anything use- 
less or cumbersome. 



M 



Macerate, mas'-er-ate, v.a., to make 
lean ; to harass. 

Madrigal, mad'-re-gal, «., a compli- 
ment. 

Maroon, ma-roon', v.a., to put ashore 
and leave on a desolate island. 

Massacre, mas'-sa-ker, s., an indis- 
criminate slaughter with barbarity. 

Medi8Bval,me-de-e'-val, a., belonging 
to the Middle Ages. 

Menace, men'-ase, v.a., to threaten. 

Meticulous, me-tik'-u-lus, a., timid. 

Minuet, min'-u-et, s., a slow, graceful 
dance. 

Misanthrope, mis'-an-thrope, s., a 
hater of mankind. 

Mobile, mo'-bil, s., easily moved; 
movable. 

Mock, mok, v.a., to laugh at ; to de- 
ride; to befool. 

Moil, moyl, v.n., to toil ; to drudge. 

Mormon, mor'mon, s., one of a sect 
in the United States, founded in 
1830 by Joseph Smith, and taking 
its name from the Book of Mormon, 
alleged to have been written in 420 
for the church of the latter days, 
and committed into Smith'a hands 
by the angel of the Lord in 1827. 

Mulct, mulkt, v.a., to fine. 
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N 

Neoph3rte, ne'-o-fite, s. , a novice ; a 
tyro. 

Nodule, nod'-ule, s., a small unit ; a 
rounded rocky mass of irregular 
shape. 

Noisomely, noy'-sum-le, ad., with a 
bad smell. 

Nonclialance, non-sha-lans, s., in- 
difference; carelessness. 



Octosyllabic, ok-to-sil-lab'-ik, s., a 
word of eight syllables. 



Pageant, pa-jent, s,, a show or spec- 
tacle. 

Palpitate, pal'-pe-tate, v.n., to beat, 
as the heart. 

Pandaaus, pan-da'-nus, s., the screw 
pine. 

Parallel, par'-al-el, s. , likeness ; com- 
parison ; counterpart. 

Parole, pa-role', s., a promise given 
by a prisoner of war, when he has 
leave to depart from custody, that 
he will return at the time appointed. 

Part, v.n., to be torn asunder. 

Pastoral, pas'-tor-al, a., rural. 

Pathology, pa-thol'-o-je, s. , the science 
of disease. 

Patriarchal, pa-tre-ar'-kal, a., belong- 
ing to or subject to a patnarch. 

Perdurable, per-dew'-ra-ble, a., very 
durable. 

Perturb, per-turV, v.a., to disturb; 
to agitate. 

Petard, pe-tard', «., an explosive 
machine made of metal, formerly 
used for breaking gates or barri- 
cades. 

Plialanstery, fal-an-ste'-re, s., a small 
community in which all property is 
held in common. 



Pieces of eight. South American gold 
coins. 

Pipe, pipe, s., a musical wind instru- 
ment. 

Pitch, pitch, v.n., to rise and fall, as 
the head and stem of a ship. 

Plaid, plad, or plade, «., a woollen 
shawl, generally of a checked fabric, 
to wrap round the body, worn in 
Scotland. 

Plangent, plan'-jent, a., beating; as 
of a wave. 

Poignant, poy'-nant, a., sharp; keen; 
very painful or acute. 

Postern, pos'-tem, s., any small door 
or gate. 

Precarious, pre-ka'-re-us, a., depend- 
ing on the will or pleasure of an- 
other; uncertain. 

Predicament, pre-dik'-a-ment, s,, 
critical state. 

Preposterous, pre-pos'ter-us, a,, 
foolish ; absurd. 

Prig, s., a pert, conceited fellow. 

Prime, v.a., to charge the pan of a 
flint-lock gun with powder. 

Provocation, prov-o-ka'-shun, 8,, the 
act of provoking anything that ex- 
cites anger ; incitement. 

Prudential, pru-den'-shal, a., pro- 
. ceeding from prudence. 

Puncheon, punsh'-un, a cask of eighty- 
four gallons. 



Quadrant, kwod'-rant, s,, an instru- 
ment for taking altitudes. 

Quartermaster, kwawr'-ter-miis-ter, 
8., a petty officer who attends to 
the stowage, helm, signals, etc. 

R 

Baddle, rad'-l, v.a., to twist. 
Refectory, re-fek'-tur-e, s., a hall in 

monasteries in which the monks 

take their meals. 
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Reft, v.n., torn away. 

Renaissance, re-nays'-sance, s.^ re- 
vival . ( Fr. re J and iiaissance, birth. ) 

Residue, rez'-e-du, «., the remaining 
part ; that which is left. 

Retrospect, ret'-ro-spect, 8. , a review ; 
a looking back on things past. 

Reyelry, rev'-el-re, «., noisy festivity. 

Rowan, row'-an, «., the mountain ash. 



Sa^, V.71., to sink down. 

Sagacity, sa-gas'-e-te, s., quickness of 
scent or discernment. 

Sahib, sa'-ib, 8., an Indian term of 
address to a European gentleman. 

Scathe, v.a.f to damage ; to injure. 

Scaur, skawr, s., a steep river-bank. 

Scissors, siz'-zurz, s. jpl., a mechanical 
device for lifting heavy objects, so 
called from its shape. 

Scrog, skrog, «., a stunted shrub or 
bush. 

Scurvy, skur'-ve, a. , vile ; low ; worth- 
less. 

Sequestered, se-kwes'-terd, a., se- 
eluded; retired. 

Serenade, ser-e-nade', s. , music per- 
formed in the open air in a calm 
night, especially by a lover to his 
mistress, under her window. 

Shako, shak'-o, s. , a kind of military 
cap. 

Shrouds, shrowds, s. pi, a set of 
ropes extending from the head of 
a mast to the sides of a ship, to 
support the mast. 

Signal, sig'-nal, a., eminent ; remark- 
able. 

Skipper, skip'-per, s. , the master of 
a merchant ship. 

Slough, slow, 8., a place of deep mud 
or mire. 

Smattering, smat'-ter-ing, s. , a slight 
superficial knowledge. 



Squall, skwawl, s,, a sudden and 
vehement gust of wind (so called 
from the sound). 

Squib, skwib, «., a paper tube filled 
with combustible matter, which, 
when ignited, emits for a time a 
stream of sparks and then explodes 
with a crack. 

Sublunary, suV-lu-na-re, a., terres- 
trial ; pertaining to this world. 

Subsidiary, sub-sid'-e-a-re, a., aid- 
ing ; affording help ; auxiliary. 

Subversive, sub-ver'-siv, a., having 
a tendency to overthrow and ruin. 

Surreptitiously, sur-rep-tish'-us-le, 
ad.f in a stealthy manner. 

Sylvan, sil'-van, a., rustic; woody. 



Tabard, tab'-ard, «., a mantle reach- 
ing below the loins but open at the 
sides. 

Tarpaulin, tar-paw'-lin, s., a piece of 
canvas covered with tar to render 
it waterproof. 

Tartan, tar'-tan, «., a checkered 
worsted stuff, with threads of 
vai-ious colours, worn in the Scot- 
tish Highlands. 

Tenor, ten'-ur, s., the whole course 
or strain ; stamp ; character ; pur- 
port. 

Theodolite, the-od'-o-lite, «., an in- 
strument for measuring horizontal 
and vertical angles. 

Tinder-box, tin'-der-boks, s., a box 
in which is kept something very 
inflammable, used for kindling firo 
from a spark. 

Tragical, traj'-e-kal, a., calamitous; 
moumfuL 

Trance, trans, «., a state in which the 
soul is, as it were, absent from the 
body, or is rapt in vision and in- 
sensible to outward things; cata- 
lepsy. 
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Transverse, trans-vers', a., lying or 
being across, or in a cross direction. 

Travesty, trav'-es-te, «., the repre- 
sentation of a serious work in a 
burlesque style. 

Trick, trik, s. (at the wheel), spell ; 
turn. {Nautical. ) 

Truck, truk, s. , a small wooden cap 
at the summit of a flag-sta£f or 
mast-head. 

Truncated, trunck'-ated, appearing 
as cut off at the top. 

Tryste, triste, «., an appointed meet- 
ing. (Scots.) 

Tumbril, tum'-bril, «., a cart which 
accompanies troops or artillery for 
conveying ammunition. 

U 

tntixnate, ul'-te-mate, a., most re- 
mote ; most extreme ; final. 



Unsophisticated, un-sd-fis'-te-kated, 
a. , pure ; not spoiled. 



Vagrant, va'-grant, a. , moving with- 
out any certain direction ; un- 
settled. 

Valetudinarian, val-e-tu-de-na'-fe-an , 
s.y a person of a weak, infirm, or 
sickly constitution. 

Vigil, vij'-il, 8,f devotion performed 
in the customary hours of rest or 
sleep. 

Viking, vi'-king, s., a Norse pirate of 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries. 
(Icelandic, vie, a creek.) 

Virtuoso, y^r-tu-o'-so, «., a man 
skilled critically in the fine arts, or 
in antiquities, curiosities, and the 
like. 
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